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I, OVERVIHW OF Tlili; ANALYSIS 

This is one of several pnpcrs wi*it:tou to provide a rationale for 
programs of the new National Institute of Education, During tho one 
year existence of the MIE Planning Unit, the staff has met with several 
hundred people and made more than a dozen contracts to obtain analyses 
and detailed descriptions ferr suggested R6cD programs. Figures 1 and 2 
list a series of tvjo-day meetings that were held V7ith various 
disciplinary and special interest groups and a series of contracts 
that led to program planning documents. 

The basic elements of the rationale for each proposed NIC program 
and the sequence in V7hich they v/ill be discussed are: 

1« Educational goals to be achieved, 

2. Variables that can be manipulateu to roacli tlie goals, 

3, Current practice and status of ll^D on the variables, 
A, Nev; R&D programs that might lead to goal achievement, 
5» Management and budget recommendations. 

The research and development programs derived from this rationale 
fall into four areas defined by NI12 legislation: basic research to 
increase our fund of knowledge about education; improvement of current 
educational practice; activities to build the RfxD capability of the 
country; and programs to solve major educational problenis. 

Because NIE will inheril: many v;ort]iv;hile ongoing R&D programs 
from the Office of Education, they are incorporated in this paper's 
goal analysis and resulting agenda. These continuing programs repre- 
sent almost $100 million of NIE's $125 mfllion FY 1973 budget. 
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FIGURIi 2 
Contracts 



Report: Coir.- .nunlt. y P^T rtic.ipcit ion on I'clucntion 
Author 0;); i'oJJ^^ CTro'tlnbcrg '' " 

Kcport: A C ult urally - Pjased Kducatxon System for the Disadvantag ed 
Author is) : Joan C. Uaratii 

Hop or t : OpcT wInf or m a]. Education; TlQCon^iendatlons for Research snd 

D a V el opj^'.on t 
Au th or ( .9 ) : LiTi "i^rTcrr ICa t z 

Kcpor u ; A rro>^r;::n revel onnont Do cur.e nt to Impro ve the Quality of 

Ld uc ation Vor the i)i.sauv riP^a r,od 
Author(s); i\ group at the University oi Illinois headed hy Prof. 

. Frederick A, Rodgers 

Report; Prof'r.Tn ?ropor;nl.q for Iin provin <: the Quality of Ed uca tional 

Author (s)' a fyi:ou\) drav.'ii fron several universities headed by • 
rrof, Robert Davi?: of tJyracusse Unlvtirsity . 

Rejjo r t-: Kor-oarch Pv.ioritjo:': for U^D Projects in tlia lOcon omi c s 
0^1 r.oaicatxon 

Author (s):. a group at the University of Cnlifornia (Berkeley) 
headed by Prof. Charles S, Benson 

Rep or t : The PvoMein of Obt--^lnin 9j; and Usin?, Resour ce^) in Tuhieation 

.^9''''^' ^^^'^^P^'"^.^ ■ f o,^' Purppsiye Change 

Author(£i')' <'roup at the UnivertJity of Colorado headed by 

Profs. Larry 1^, Singell, Kicholas V, Schrock, and 
' VJesley T. Jordan 
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Prof. Mary Jean Bov.nr^an of the University of Chicago 
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Aut}urr(s) 0,l-,\ Mnrliloy, Dorothy Mckinney, and Dan L. Rink of 
the Stanford Research Institute 

Report:: An N.J. F.. StratcM^y Paper 
Autiior(s): A?nitai Lt;iioni 



Figures 3 and 4 sunminrizc the analysis prcycnted in this paper. 
They list the goals, the old and y\o.\} programs designed to. achieve 
them, their orgauisiationnl location within an interim NIE structure^ 
and an estimated budget allocation for FY '72 and FY '73. 

The selection of Learner Goals, Enabling Goals, and System Goals 
is based upon the opinions and v7ork of many people and a v;idc range 
of literature sources. 

LeC'irner ::.o_^ls were divided into three areas: (1) Social-emotional* 
development, \;hic!\ includes learning to sustain one's self socially 
and eaiotionally though self -acceptance ^ successful social interaction, 
acceptance of ;;ec;pon?lbiLity , and adaptation to ncv; situations; 
(2) Cognitive developnent, reached tlirough acquisition of basic academic 
skills and tiie abillLy to use tlioso skills to furtl.er one's own. 
education; and (3) Pliysical development, v;hich includes selecting 
a nutritious diet, avoiding hazards, attending to fjymptoms of ill- 
ness, and getting proper e::o.rcise. ' 

Implicit in the dlscus.^:ion of each learner goal and its related 
programs is the notion tliat people learn through doing: i*e., it is 
necessary to provide conditions to encourage students to engage in 
the desired goal beliavior directly ratlier than talk about it 'or 
experience it vicariously. x'T 

Enabli ng }\o'i] inclu.de (1) Effective selection and training of 
persons who v;orl: iu education, both in traditional roles and in roles 
defined by NliVs new UfJ) programs; and (2) Kffectiv'e dissemination of 
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Figure 4 
BUDCI'TS BY Nin OFFICE 



FY 1972 ^ FY 1973 

Bureau of R&D Rcr ; ources 15.0 .. .. .20,5 

Ext:ramural Pr'ojects 12.0 * * 12.0 

Research Training 3.0 5,0. 

Developing Institutions • * * ' 2.G 

Intramural Research- . (3,0) 

Proyr«'Hm Managcuient 1,5 

Bureau of Educat io nal Svsten^s 39.0 54.0 

Specialty Arcns: 

1. Instructional Personnel 3,0 2,0 

2. Curricular Progra?iis 10.0 9,0 

3. Organl'/cational Change . -3.0 3,0 

4. Planning, Management, 

and Evaluation • ' 8.0 * 7,0 

Coin[)roliensive Programs 

Experinental Schools 15 .0 30,0 

Intrainural Re.search'' (1.0) 

Program Kanagc.nent 2»5 

Bureau of Direct ed P rot^.r^rrLS 30.0 45,5 

Comprehensive I^rograjiis 

Career Education 20,5 . 25.0 

Home-Based Iilarly Education 5.0 5,5 

Learner-Controlled 'Education 4.5 7,0 

Unbundling Higher Education .2,5 

Community Education Agencies . • 2.5 

Ii^tramural Rejicarch- (3.5) 

Program Manogeiuent - ^ 3,5 

TOTAI. ' 84.0 120.0 



O jwable funds for intradural research for. each office; included 
EKJjC>art of program funds. 



R&D results through informing the field about new knowlcdi^e and programs, 
demonstrating improvements in practice, axd building demand for 
(and ways to implement) alternatives that are significantly different 
from the current educational system. Enabling goals are those which, 
for tlie most part, support the R&D system and are only indirectly 
instrumental in improving the educational system. 

Sys tem RoalS :, like learner goals, have three areas: (1) Productivity, 
which includes the use of information and technology to make educational 
activities effective and efficient; (2) Access, vAich involves the 
equitable provision of educational services to all groups who need 
them; and (3) Participation, v^hich is intended to provide ways for 
citizens to understand, obtain, and sometimes provide for themselves, 
the educational services tliey v/ant and need. Although learner goals 
can possibly be achieved v/ithoiit the system goals, the educational 
system would probably not be acceptable without them. 

There ate several classes of variables that can be manipulated to 

achieve these educational goals:" substance of tlie educational experience; \ 

\ 

selection of target audience-; personnel selection; the educational j; 
'setting; time and space distribution; allocation of monetary resources 
and incentives; changes in societal sanctions, laws, and rules; and 
changes in organizational structure and information £1ok'. Tlic characteristics 
of each goal and hew well it is nov; being acliieved suggest v/hich combinations 
of variables are most likely to bring about the solution. Consider tV70 
examples that v;ill be discussed^ in more detail laLeri 



Fi.i^st, mo.oL social development happens before the 
child reaches school or afLcr 4ie gr^'dduates and is 
influenced by a wider variety of people than school 
teacliors. The Investment of current K&D resources on * 
social development is disproportionately lev/ in relation 
to It-iT imporl:ance. Most educational research on^ social 
develv->prTient has occurred in the artificial training 
environracat of schools • Funds for R6cD on social dovclopr 
ment should probably be increased and placed where such 
developaient actually occurs--in the home, conuiiunity, 
and at worko 

Second, education has invested in technology in the 
form of filniSj projectors, recorders, and the like. 
However, these liave been disjointed **add-ons'* to the 
currc-nt teach';U'-led instruction, and have not increased 
educational productivity. As an alternative, the 
basic orgaui::afj.on of instruction could be changed to ... 
focus on the student as the productive element rather 
than tlie teaclier, Tcchnoli)gy could tlion be used to 
al}.ov/ the individual student access to' different 
. educational experiences, perhaps resulting in better use 
of student time and educational dollars. 

Althou;?,}} thouc examples su,£;gest operating programs that V70uld 
interrelate many educational goals and contributing variables, each 
of *the goal areas naist be conceptualized separately to derive such 
progrc-ii;i proposals. A detailed discussion, of goi.ls and how they 
lead to program suggestions is presented in this document follov/ing 
the overviov/. 

In Figure. 3, the horizontal bars represent both old and nev? 
programs and pro;,r.Min areas ; Llie vertical columns indicate the goals 
covered by each progcam. Some current programs such as Exper iuicntal 
Schools and Caree:!; education involve all the goals, but most current 
activities seem to fall into goal specific projects, or to 'cut across 
eitlier Icnrner lionls or system goals. In order Co l)e called a 
comprehensive pro;',rain, they must also encompass the enabling goals 
in addition to learner and system goals* 



The small empty boxes in the first rov; below the goal titles 
represent basic research projects that arc related to one goal or 
another. This research will be primarily an extramural unsolicited 
program, While the research will not be directed, it may be -classified 
b}' goal' area so that a staff with the right balance of expertise can 
be acquired by KIE to help coordinate the projec'ts and serve as 
resource people on problem solving activities of the agency. When 
specific research activities are needed to complement large development 
projects or fill the information needs of the agency, an intramural 
project will be initiated. This v/ill avoid having extramural funds 
tapped for directed projects in basic research. 

■ The program for researcher training represented by the short bar 
is the familiar area irliat nov? exists in the National Center for 
Educational lU-^search and Development (WCEllD), though it v/ill have some 
added features in NIE, For example, a small grant program is suggested 
with payment not only for students and novice researchers, but also 
for experimental researchers in 'the field v/ho interact V7ith the grantee 
and to whom the students may serve as apprentices. 

Another recoiTimendat ion is that large R&D efforts have some on-the- 
job training positions attached to them, on the assumption that if a 
group is good enough to recei.ve several million dollars in program 
money, a novice could gain valuable experience by working with them, 
A plan for how "OJT" might be provided in the project would be a 
required part of the nev; proposals. 
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Moving clown the diagram, the specialty area programs are, for 
the most part, those Regional Lab and R&D Center prograras that have 
been grouped together for the 1972 spring evaluation. The evaluation 
is being conducted at NCERD and is designed to give budget guidance 
to KIE- management . Each specialty area is a loosely related cluster 
of programs placed under the goals they seem most concerned v?ith. IVo 
other clusters in the spring evaluation relate to early childhood 
education and career education, and v/iXl fall within other programs 
and projects on the agenda. 

Finally, the compreliensive programs that cut across goals are ^ - . 
shown at the bottom of the chart. The first tv70 programs originated 
in the Office of Education, and are probably already familiar to the 
reader. The last four are being sugge>Jted by tliis analysis as new 
prograjTis. Deriving the programs from a goal analysis lias been 
complicated, and will be discussed later. Hovzever, in this over- 
viev7, the^'flavor" for each of the new programs can be sucj;ested in 
just a sentence or two. 

Program 3^ the Home-Based Early Education program, is based on 
recent evidence that indicates the greatest RCcD payoff may come from 
developing v;ays to help mothers help their ov7n children. It V7ill 
probably contain at least three elements: first, a component to provide 
places where expectant and nev7 mothers can come for help and child 
care instruction'; second, a f.omponent to develop milestone measures 
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of social and physical development ^ind sy^nple pi^ocedures to apply 
them; and third, a component to develop In-home day-care prpgrams 
employing neighborhood mother-substitutes to care for preschool 
neighborhood children and counsel " other mothers in the care of their 
children. 

Program 4, Ixiarner-Controlled Educationj stems from an analysis 
of the open schools movement, and will involve design, development, 
and tryout of several models that seem likely to help students use 
basic academic and problem solving skills to direct and continue 
their ov;n further education. It will be technologically oriented, 
with concern for objectives the student must accomplish, v;ays to 
provide individual access to educational alternatives, and ways to - 
build the learner's control of his ov.m motivation. 

Program 5, Unbundling Higher Education, means what oi)e might 
expect from the original use of "unbundling" in the computer industry. 
This program v/ould identify several functions of higher education that 
are nov? "bundled" together and only obtainable as a single package, like 
'information transfer, credentialing, socialiscation, exposure to v;ork 
models, etc. An unbundling program will experiment v;ith trying to 
provide options for students to obtain particular functions from different 
agencies rather than having to accept the complete college package 
fx^om an institution of higher learning. . 

Program 6, the Community Education Agency, is intended to develop 
new mechanisms for the community to govern and participate in providing 
its own ediicational services. For, example, tlie agency might develop 



a mechanism for community residents to provide a Vvirioty of neighbor- 
hood services such as tutoring children who have difficulty in basic 
subjects, or directing cross-age recreation and aesthetic programs* 
Tlie agency could also allow for communi ty- improvement projects, tliat give 
students realistic educational encounters with the community's social 
power systems. 

Suggested NIE organizational placements are listed along the right 
side of Figure !• Program placement v/as based upon v/hcther the program 
was primarily designed to: 1) solve major educational problems through 
directed and programmatic mission oriented 'R&D, 2) improve practices 
within' the currei'zt educational system, or 3) add to our knov?ledge, 
resources, and understimcling of the foundations of the educational 
process. Tl/ese functions seem to imply differences in planning and 
management style befit accommodated by different bureaus.' Needless to 
say, staff members v;ill be strongly encouraged to work in more than 
one Bureau and it is expected there will be some rotation of people 
,among bureaus. 

As the purpose of most new comprehensive programs, is to solve 
major problems, they are placed in the Programs Bureau. Efforts here 
v/ill involve careful problem analysin, internal planning, and large 
scale development activities. As a result, the management of this office 
will be quite directive and V7ill require a higher ratio of management 
personnel to program funds than other bureaus. 



Most activities continuing from the Office of Education have been 
devoted to improving practice within the current educational system, and 
V70re therefore placed in an Educational Systems Bureau. Typical 
examples are the Experimental S^chools Program, and many of the 
Regional Laboratory and Center programs. These programs usually 
involve finding the best educational components of existing programs,- 
making modest improvements, combining and trying out components, 
and communicating the improvements to practitioners. These efforts 
require less directive planning and management, more investment in 
R&D proposals from the field, and more practitioner involvement. They 
require specification of RScD paraimeters, but program planning and 
management requirements can largely be met externally. The ratio 
of agency perjsonnel to program, funds is less than that in directed 
programs^ but more tlian that: of basic research, 

Basie research and researcher training involve smaller research 
projects than those in problem solving and practice improvement. 
There is more precise metliodology, more specialised talent needed, 
and more freedom for the expert researcher in the field. KIE must 
attend only to the balance of topics, quality of proposals, completion 
of efforts, and dissemination of results. Because of these characteristics 
Basic Refjearch and Researcher Tiraining v/ere placed v;ithin an Educational 
Resources or Foundations Bureau leaving a management style that involves 
the least agency direction and the smallest ratio of internal personnel 
to progr.'jm funds. 



The FY '72 programs V7ithin OE have been classified for triinsfor 
to the nev; operating program bureaus v/ithin KIE. Tlieir budgets are 
summarized by bureau in Figured, with estimates included for funds 
that have not yet been spent. The suggested budgets for FY '73 are 
also included. A listing of specific ongoing projects in each 
organijiational unit is available. An additional $5 million of the 
budget provides for administrative services to make a total 1973 
NIE budget of $125 million. 



I. 

II. GOAL ANALYSIS 

A. Learner Gonls 

1. 3ocial-~Einotional Developntont 

For satisfact.ox'y personal dovcloj?jrieiit , the individual must sustain 
himself socially and emotionally. Tnc aspects of social and emotional 
' development that are considered here are: 1) sclf-accoptanco^ 2) relating 

to otlicrs ,' 3) learning to take rosponsib il :! ty >■ and 4) adapt in <4 to new 
situations . Social and emotional dcveJ opment begin early, as soon as 
the child needs attention from otliers for food and comfort, hater 
the young child must learn to make and keep friends and to persist- 
in tasks. As -he grows older he must learn to do his share in team 
situations, to make new emotional and fa)iuly tics, to support himself 
financially, and to meet society's rej;ulat;ions . Thus, tlie need to 
learn new social skills and to sustain oncf-clf Ciiiotionnlly extendi, even 
into old age. Tnougli social and emotional develop:vient cannot be 
divorced from any part of a person ^s existence, it is probably inore 
influenced by the home and conmiunity than by sci\ool experiences. 

Ihe most critical developmental tasks avpva.r at the bci^i.nning of 
life and at times wlien the individual faces -najor physical and social 
changes^-such as early cliildhood, the late tcon years, and in late 
adult life» Yet, in only one of these cr3 Licnl periods arc citizens 
guaranteed tlie riglit to education: t)io late tcoiuige period. Hven 
then, educational programs arc tied to tfic schools and do not provide 
for social learning in the more natural sc t.t i iiits of home, co:amunity, 
and job. The greatest payoff for education in tliJs goal area is 
probably in tlic early childhood year.-: v;hen basic personality patterns 
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are set and little ccUicationai effort is undertaken there/ With an 
increasing life span and an accelerating rale of change in society, 
the social and emotional needs of older people should also be of. much 
more concern, NIE should probably concentrate on programs for social 
and emotional development of pre-school children and adults, 

'Hiough there is a innssive literature on social and emotional 
developiacnt , the ax'ea is not v;ell defined and measures are not adequate. 
NIH should devote some attention to developing measures of -social and 
emotional grov;th . Despite the paucity of useful measures, there is 
growing agreement on some factors that contribute to these kinds of 
dovelopr.icni . • • 

For example, developing attachments to others seems to be the 
infantas must critical social development task. Findings of the 
JJarvard Preschool Project indicate that differences in children's 
ability to get attention and help from adults. (one index of attach- 
ment) aiid to interact on a verbnl level appear as early as 18 months. 
Tliese differences seem related to the mother's being available and 
giving a fev; moments of help when needed as v;ell as how much -she 
encourages tlic child to initiate activities. 

1. Self acceptance. Children seek confirmation of their existence 
and value f7:om the people* around them. The development of. self-confidence 
probably depends upon the availability of sup])orXive persons, not only 
in early childhood, but whenever critical changes occur in one's life. 
Hntering school is one sucli critical change. Children typically begin 
5-^-^^^. at the same age and stay, in school for the same amount of time 



each d;iy, regardless of their rcfidlness ^for the separation from home. 
Movement to the institution can be very abrupt, and \\hcn the child *s 
home and school cultures diverge, lie risks rejection O'liether real 

.or perceived). Children wlio are loud or rough, respond more to 
physical cues than verbal cues, dress and wctsh carelessly, withdraw • 
from adults, etc., are generally different from most of their v.dddle- 
class teacliers. The teacher, not recognizing these behaviors as 
strengths the child may need in a rough neighborhood --survival tech- 
niques, as it were- -often rejects the child. She speaks more often 
to children who are polite, shows discomfort at physical contact 
with poor children, rarely visits their liomes, and sets lower aca- 
dem:ic and social expectations for tliem. At tlie very time when the 
child is in need of supportive persons to learn new social and emo- 
tional responses in a new settiiig, these^i^eople are lacking, and his 
self acceptance may suffer. A vicious cycle then results when low 
self cicceptanco contributes to -low acliievement which in turn lowers 
self acceptance even furtlicr. 

2. Relating to others. Middle chiJ dliood's main task of 
establisliing peer relationships depends upon learning skills' like 
sharing, settliiig arguments, taking turns, letti.ng otliors lead, being 
syiapathctic, etc. The child probably learns these skills best from 
accepting adults wl\o practice these behaviors. In addition, the 
child must liave oj)portunitics to practice tliese behaviors in settings 
like those he will meet later in life. It is difficult for schools 
to give wore than incidental attention to those skills because a 

JC'^^ deal of sc.lidol work is individual work and is done alone; in 



doing it, rclationsliips with others must be suppressed. Classroom 
routines rcquii;e mucli Wiiitin<i[ tiifie on tlie part of cliildren~-usually 
with enforced silence. It night be mucl^ more helpful to shorten the 
schoo-1 day and use this waiting time to expose cliildrcn to people 
from their own neigliborhoocls in situations where social interaction 
is the central focus of activity. 

3. Responsibility. Such belmviors as finisliing tasks one has 
promised to do, or being piujctual, are related to a desire to achieve 
and a sense of responsil^il ity . 'lliey are the mixture of compliance 
and independence that contributes to adult success. Opportunities 
for most children to irjoot i:;ri.uations that ret)uire dependability, 

and to sec other:- as:;u::\c responsibility, usually occur only in a 
haphazax^d manner. The sc]]Oo] , witli its aln»ost constant placement 
of the teacher in a superior role to the student, may build compliance, 
but may also hinder independence.* A sensible formula for building 
responsibility antl acliievemont , but one tliat is not system.atica] ly 
• follov:ed, is to give children ample opportunity to asi^uir.e rcsponsi-- 
bility in situations at wliich they can succeed. There are many tasks 
that .cli j Idren could do and be rewarded for around schools;, nursery 
schools, libraries, !K)spitc)ls, nnd churches, around stores, barber- 
shops, offices, and other s);::j11 businesses. Success in these tasks 
would foster a sense of achievement and responsibility, but almost no 
widcscale pronrams of tliis t.)'pc exist at present. 

4. Adaptabili 1}* . Part of persuiiaJ dc\'elo;:)mont is learning to 
ci/i'iTji- to new situations. !V-oplc must mafve new family ties, adapt 



s 



to societal problems such as crowding an<i mobility, meet cyclical 



changes in life like moving from. marriage to widowhood, work to 



retirement, or clianging careers. A number, of accepted psycliological 



principles support the practice of having the student perform in a wide 
variety of realistic settings, as effective training for adaptability.* 
For example: 

- Learners, are. wore likely to try things they have 
practiced than tliose they liave only talked about. 

- Practicing in a variety of situations promotes 
greater'generalization to new settings. 

- Helping a learner meet new situations successfully 
and gradually witlidrawihg that help as he becomes 
more competent leads to independent and creative 
action in other new situations. 

- Observing others as they talie actions that seem to 
work often leads to imitating those actions in a 
similar situation. 

Schools provide only a narrow range of situations in which these 

principles can be applied to learning social adaptiveness . Community 

resources could be, but are seldom systematically tapped to provide 

young people with a wide variety of work experiences, comrjiunity 

service opportunities, demands to interpret and follow rules, etc. 

Teachers arc usually -transmitters of knowledge rather^'than worlcing. 

artists, laborers, or professionals who serve as models. As a result, 

adults frequently graduate from scliool, only to realize tliat tliey liad 

boon **marking time** in a situation that was. narr(5^i/ and ujiroalistic 

a.nd that academic skills were unrelated to life outside of school. 

Even the brief discussion above suggests a number of programs tluit 

NpD!r"1it undertake, as well as some that probably should not be pursued. 




For example, extensive work on social and emotional developnicnt in 



the school context probably wouldn't be profitable.^ The scliool day, 
in fact, should probably be shortened so that different settin^js and 
people could be used to teach social skills. Some positive suggestions 
for activities that might be developed are; 

1. Increase the likelihood that infants and preschool 
children receive consistent and continuous supporlive care 
by providing fundamental instruction for key neigiiborhood 
parents, especially in the day-care sotting. In this same 
context, or in connection Kith I'^S^^i^?' liealth checkups 
establish the role of advisor-evaiuator of young children's 
emotional and social growth. 

2. Develop a program to use measures of social and 
emotional growth to prescribe: entry ii\to formal schooling, 
lengths of school days for individuals, ar.d kinds of class- 
rooir. experiences. The j;oal of this progra\i\ wou^d be con- 
tinued social ciiid cognitive growth. Ihc very socially 
immature child vi;.ighl: benefit juoro from extra time spent 
pr.'icticing actual responsibility out of the classroom 
.rather than extra time spent in it. Shortened academic 
programs would relate closely to neighborhood programs 
■that concentrate on helping youngsters to take responsi- 
bility for every task they con handle, like lielping in 
libraries and lunchrooms and tutoring other youngsters. 

3. Develop a program to shorteii the years of compulsory 
education for youngsters, but provide entitlement to edu- 
cation services for a specified number of .years useable at 
any time of life* In order to manage provision of services, 
community agencies could hcXp people of all ages got education 
for new jobs, liealth, hobbies, home upkeep, etc. _These 
agencies would also serve as tlie management depot that 

helps to get students into the community for ,more realistic 
learning experiences. 

Each of these suggestions will be devcloj^ed in greater'dcitail as 
part of one or more comprehensive programs . suggested for NIH. However, 
there are also a number of research projects that should be undertaken 
in support of these* development efforts sucli as: 




5L0 



1. Make anthropological studies of neigliborhoods * 
and schools--v;hicli of their characteristics determine 
social behaviors, wliero value conflicts arc, and what 
vai*iablcs might be i:\auipulatcd to reduce conflict and' 
improve desired behaviors without destroying cultui^al 
values. - 

2. Do comparative studies of tlic effect of a broad 
range of work experiences and exposure to work models 
on later job success and job satisfaction. 
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2. 



Cofinitivc Development 



The cop,nitive development: goal is to provide the basic intellectual 



tools necessary to maximize individual potential in s'ociety. To function 



in our society, every person must at least learn reading, writing" and 
arithmetic for such tasks as reading nev/spapers, application forms, and 
r-cliedules, and budgeting time and money. People should also have enough 
ac-?.demic sl:ill to guide their own later education and to allow them, to 
sliare the symbolic artistry and experience of others. 

The target audience for learning basic literacy and mathem.atics is 
hcravily weighted toward the childhood years, 99 out of 100 children 
aged 7-13 are enrolled in schools for the primary purpose of learning 
bainc Gcncicr.n'c skills. EleiViOntary enrollment in this country rose to nearly 
.T/, 000, 000 in 1969, v.-'ith 807:, of those cliildren in pu])lic schcjls, but by 
19/-0 br.^gr:n to fall in many areas (NCES, 1970, p. 2), Despite universal 
i-.chool attendance, inability to read is a major educational problem for 
one out of seven elementary school children, for more than one out of five 
pupils from poor families, and for one out of four eleven-year-olds (V7hite 
House Conference on Children, 1970)^ Though most teaching of basic skills 
is directed toward youngsters, they are not the only target audience, 
2.<^7o of American adults are considered illiterate and"*ll,373 of 1967 
draftees failed mental induction tests (NCES, 1970, p,'l3). Though both 
youngsters ancl. to a lesser degree, adults are target audiences for teaching 

basic skills', we v/oiild do an injusU.ce^ if we only taught the rjjdi^ . 

of Jitcracy and mathematics. People must be introduced to the sources 
of informat3\on, skill building, and enjoyment of other people *s efforts 




'"^me through using intellectual skills. Students must learn to be 



their own teachers; tliat Is, thej' need to know v:here to go for information, 
how to use libraries, liov to evaluate the infovmation they obtain, and 
how to rccofiniee their own inf o^rniatioii needs and share knowledge with 
others. The heaviest educational need for this academic learning* beyond 
the basic skills occurs in later childhood through early adult years. 
Iiov;ever, it cont:iaues to some degree throughout the adult years, and 
perhaps increases wher i-etirement brings the need for new ways to spend 
t ime . 

'The nature of the task and the target audiences suggest that NIE needs 

to consider at least three kinds of ll&D activities; 

o A program to improve beginning reading. 

o A propr.im to help childrc.*-! learn to use academic skills 

for tuei.i: own. fvirliicr education and for enjoyment of the 

inlellccrual efforts of otliers. 
G A ba<:ic litorr.cy program for adults. 

^- Basic Skills fo r Children . We do not knov7 how learning tal:es 
places, only some of the conditions that seem to facilitate or impede it. 
For exampln, f.cliieveinent seems more related to family background and peer 
group status than to systematic school inputs. The most critical failure 
of our scliools,.in fact, lies in the number of children from poor and 
minority grotip families who do not learn to read. These children begin 
below the norm in academic achievement, and achievement differences betv/een 
the:ii and their advantaged counterparts ino'eascs tlie lonj/er they stay in 
school (Mostr^llcr and Moynihan, 1972 , p. 14). - . 

Federal government attempts to solve this problem of 1 ov; achievement 
in basic .skills have taken tv70 main forms.: One is to provide suppl ep^.entary 
or compensatory funds through the Elemontary and Secondary Hducation Act 




'liool districts in poverty areas, with the district deciding hov; that 



money might best be spent to improve achievemQnt. This solution, by and 
larf,e, did not produce consistent or Ias*ting improvement. The second kind 
of effort was an R&D solution — research on the reading process and devel- 
opment of new reading curricula- based upon research evidence about success- 
ful reading instruction. Examples of these- efforts are basic research 
sponsored by the National Center for Educational Research and Developr.icnt , and 
curriculum development efforts like tliat of the Southwest Regional Laboratory, 
Mucli of the Office of Education R&D funds v;ere invested in such progra;r.s, 
and after six years, some of the programs are just now being completed and 
readied for implementation. Such curricula should provide a sound basis 
for instructional sequences. 

Though curriculum development efforts are V7orthv;hile, many other 
varinblc:-^ that do not relate to the sequencing of instruction per se saem 
to be of oven'?hclming importance. Recent avideuce that Jc.nf.jcn (1969), 
Herrnstein (1971), and Shockley (1971) have presented supports the importance 
of genetic differences in learning styles betv/een lower and middle class 

children. Much otJier documentation, hbwever, shows that these children, 

effectively, 

and children of the poor generally, can and do .learn/ both in and out of 
school. Many researcliers v:lio study cliild-rearing practices, for example, 
have concluded that poor children learn self-discipline and independence 
earlier than middle class children (Morales and Lov.Tie';- 1967, pp. 19--4]). 
Though it is the exception, in cities where reading acliievement scores are 
published by school and race, there are invariably schools- wltli a liigh 

percentage of minority students where the children have high average^. scores.. - 

(Young, 1971, p. 3) Also, various programs of Individual tutoring have 
shown. that virtually every child can* bo taught to read, given enough 
cc 0*rated attention on that one task (Ellson, et^. aj,. , 1968). 



Thero are some idonLif iablo ciif ferencoy in the LarAi that middle 
class and popr children face when they ent:cr school, and Lhese differ- 
ences mi^;ht explain the failure^'of poor children. All children are 
typically introduced to the new and strange institution of school at a 
given age, when they ax^e almost simultaneously separated from fa-niliar 
settings, required to adapt socially, and introduced to academic skills. 
But the change is not so great for middle class cluldren as for poor child- 
ren. The difference between parents^ and teachers' language, reading 
habits, expectations concerning the children, expres5nons of teniper, rules 
for talking and, silence, etc. ,. are greater for poor cliildren. This 
makes thc»ir total load of learning much greater and alf-o Introduces the 
px'cssure of home-school conflict into thir; learning (Morano iu":d Lcv7rie, 
1967, .pp. 19-41). If some v/ay can be found to reduci-. this ta.<?k load for 
poor children during the initial learning })criod, they iniViht have move 
success. There are several posjiibilities. The Harvard Presc'ooul Project 
has identified some maternal behaviors that seem to facilitate children's 
cognitive growth and ability to manipulate the envircnmr'nt . Su'ch. simple 
behaviors as the parents' availability "for moments of quick problem-solving 
help, or frequently talking and listening to the chil<j, are rrJssing in 
homes of many poor children (LaCrosse, et al, 1969). Middle claims 
behaviors the cliild will face in school could be introiUiced to In pa and 
his parcn^ts V7ithin the family's own neighborhood settling; tl»l>i i'.: being 
attempted" now in Project Homo Start of 'the Office of Child D/v-.-lopmenL. 
Reading could also be introduced" in a move familiavj nnn--ln:;'j.i uuional 
setting. Finally, in typical first-grade classrooms children r;::ep.d only 
cgj^^-lrd to one-half of their time in direct instruction, Vljo academic 
school day could be sliortened and focused on direct in?;tructiori. At oresont. 



tlio other half of the school day often involves nonsupervised pi-actice 
activities, such as doing V7ritten exercises in \vorkbooks, draxvung, etc. 
The shortened academic day wouU allow direct tutoriilg in a neighborhood 
day care center or having noighborliood adults come into school to parti- 
cipate V7itli studcntF, in recreation, social, and tutoring activities. 

Fro n;otinR Indopondence in Loarninc: , Current classroom 
instruction typically involves about thirty children \N^ith one teacher \vho " 
scliodulcs activities by groups, tries to get eacli group as far through a 
textbook as possible, pro^;cribes a great deal of drill and practice, has 
fev7 r.u7.nsures of progress, and uses these measures mainly to judge cliildren 
rather than giri.da instruction. Day after day, children face an authority 
siti^nti on v;hc-jc' they pl^'^y a su>;ordin:^lo learning role v.'ith most activities 
diroL-r.ctd hy .-m .-tdult v.'ho is the tcaclior. Philip Jackson, in his book 
Li f e . X 11 C 1 1) i; ro o in s (1968), carefully documents tliis typical learning 
environment. 

Researcliers and developers who see problems V7itli this typical mode" 
of instruction have moved in several major directions. One is to structure 
the learning tapk into nmall steps v;lth careful measurement to insure 
the learner \s mastery of each step as he moves individually through the 
materials. Tlie student depends primarily on program "Structure for 
direction ratlier than on tlic authority of tlie teaclier. ■ Tlie most extensive 
effort to follov/ this strategy is Individually Prescribed Instruction, 
developed undcM: USOE support, tliougli other progr^j.ns V7ith computer moni- 
toring of progress also exist. 



A second direction of change has been to build learninc: situations witli 
less obvious structure. The most extensive of these moven:ents has been 
tlie British Infant Schools' open education programs. " These programs have 
beon enthusiastically supported by some American educators, and several 
American varicUions of the British programs have been developed. Evalu- 
ation of this ivpproach is difficult, oxpecially in versions that value 
freedom for the child more than planning of experience. Hov:ever, the 
gericral strategy of allov;ing the child more choice among activities and 
encouraging and guiding independent problem solving is consistent with the 
concept of facilitating lecirner independence. 

A third popular effort to change the typical classroom setting 
has bficui tiiroush liiitoring programs. Many of those have been very sue- 
ces-^'iful. Ill .soiv.e cases, v/licn the emphasis has been more on precise nietliods 
and achieveniont , the programs have trained and employed community persons 
to do the tutoring (iJlllson, et^.ai, 1968). In otlier programs, the. empliasis 
has been more upon a lielping relationship among students, v;ith the tutors 
being peers or older children. T^^o outstanding C/iamples are the Tutorial 
Co:vnr:uniL.Y 3h*oicct in Los Angeles and the Hawaii English Program. 

A series of other techniques are being applied to modify the authority 
strv\cture of the clas-isroom and to promote (among other' values) learner 
independenc',*.. A'liong these are encounter group techniques, sensitivity 
training, r.nd reality therapy. William Glasser, in Scliool s V/ithout F a ilur e 
(1969), pre.s<:.'rits a good example of one of "the recently developed strategics. 
None really focuses on cognitive skills as such, hut attempts to build an 
acceptance of these approaches of. self and others as a necessary condition 
^ . the student to learn. 



All ther,e approaclics, including the tjTJical classroom, use technology 
to some extent- In most cases, howevci", the technology hafT been an "add-on" 
that does not give the learner any more or less contiiol of his learning 
environment. In all other aspects of his life he is learning to control 
and use technology to get v/hat he v:ants- That is, he operates appliances, 
ttlcvisxon, canieras, cars, food machines', Xerox machines , tools, etc. 
School is ono^ of. the very fev7 places where technology is applied to him 
ratlier tljan by liim. Each of the above approaches for developing learner 
independence should be explored thoroughly, considering the. added resource 
that student access to teclinology should provide to facilitate learner 
independence. . . 

^ • J'^^v^vr_^j^<^*lJ7.^^X>L./il^:^^ ^;V,.^''i'^' ^ -' ^ n 5 - S I' n M s t: ic s on adults 

in hrnfsJ'V education are very incomplete. Though only 500,000 peopla--aboat 
10% of citizens v;ho are iiriteratO"-are in USOE's program to develop and 
demonf;fratt^ adult basic education (KCl^S, 1971), there are many other sources 
for traj Tj.lnv-;. Among them are schools, employers, unions, all levels of 
government, communiL}' improvement orj^anizations , and educational training 
aiul consulting companies , (Kent , G_t. al , 1971, p- 31)- Nearly 13,000,000 
adults are in adu] t education of all kinds, including basic education. 

There ir. general agreement on tv70 problems tliat face adult basic 
education. One is that adults V7ho lack basic literacy -skills are usually 
too embarrar.sed to reveal their shortcomings and too convinced of tlieir 
continued failure to s^iclc help. Tl)erefore., target audiences must be sought 
out, reas^ur-:^/.! , and convinced of the value of .such programs. The second 
problem is that isolation of instruction in basic skills, especially for 
adults, will probably doom tliat instruction' to failure- An example of 



both problems is the Joh Corps, vhere students were rcir.oved frora their 
home and future job setting for instruction. The prof;ram suffered from 
diff icultie.?: in recruiting, high cost per pupil, high^ turnover, and low 
gains in basic skills. ■ ** **•••' 

Adult instruction in basic skills might be especially amenable to 
experimentation. Place, instructors, and use of technology could be 
varied,. 5;ince acquisition of academic skills ir 'iOt necessarily dependent 
on the formal school environment, and the subjects do not require custodial 
care, as children might. The location for learning might be home or 
factory; instructors might be from the coDimunity sucli as f ellov7-v7orkers or 
professionals from other fields, and media might be television or comic 
books. KXE should test programs where thc! scheduling is convenlc-nt , the 
setting is informal, and content is related to job advancement, emotional 
needs, and daily problem solving to see if participation and success 
increase. 

In addition to completing current programs like the Experimental Schools 
Program and the V7ork of various Regional Labs and R6^D centers; design and 
development efforts can be undertaken in any of the three general areas 
mentioned above-'-basic academic skills for children, education for learner 
independence, and basic adult education. For example', any of the following 
efforts could be undertaken: 

1) Develop programs v.'hich provide home and community based 
learning, making time avaj lable by scheduling later ages for school 
starts and shortened- school, days so tiie rominunlty can have tl'^e time 
to assume part of the instruction. Provide pJaces where training 
is available for parents. and other contnunity adults and teenagers 

so they can learn to help children wi(:li reading and other basic skill.s. 

2) . Develop models of academic skill bui Iding wlii ch teach 

O jdents to be their own teachers, i.e. v/here to go for instruction, 
t|^^,7 to use libraries, how to construct things, how to be critical of 



information sources and how to recof:nii:c tlicir own needs and share 
information with others, A plan for dissemination and 'provision 
for incentives must be included here. 

3) Develop a television series for literacy training, vith 
monetary incentives for participation and feedback to participants 
regarding success. 

In addition to development efforts, a number of research projects 

would be useful. For example, in the area of basic skills: 

1) Longitudinal gtiidies, beginning in early childhood, of 

characteristics of successful .and unsuccessful learners, V7ith an 

emphasis on variables that can be manipulated. Adults v7ho do not 

read or who learned to read as an adult should be included in the 
sample. 



2) . Evaluation, cataloguing j and describing of currd c.uliiiu 
programs and technological devices that are especially effective 
in promoting learner independence. 



3, Physioc'il development 

Though physical development is in part genetically determined, habits 
of rest, exercise, and nutrition also have an influence. To thrive 
physically, people must learn to select a nourishing diet, avoid hazards, 
be clean, attend to symptoms of illness, and get proper rest and exorcise. 
Building these health habits depends upon the individual's own awareness 
of health needs and his access to resources tliat help him meet those 
needs. Children learn appropriate health habits through observing their 
pax'ents practice these habits and througli liaving such items as combs, 
toothbrushes, etc. available in tlieir homes. Education programs can 
also help children become aware of health needs and in many instances can 
provide nutrition and opportunities for exercise, 

■ a. So cieta] i n fluences on physical developmen t. The 196 S Huii ger, 
U.S.A. report, confinned by statistics, classes tlie diet in 36% of 
Ar:Kirican liouseliolds with low income levels as "poor." Though we cannot 
experiment w:ith the effects of poor nutrition on children's intellectual 
grou^th, sucli studies with animals indicate a correlation between nutri- 
tional deficiency and intellectual functioning. For example, animals who 
undergo malnuti^ition early in life show less general oq^loratory behavior 
than do animals who are properly fed from birtli. Such data, along with 
evidence that the humtin brain undergoes a rapid period of growth between 
one and tlircc years of age, has attached important educational impli- 
cations to studies in this area. (Tlie Association for Oiildhood nducation 
Internationa], 1969) 



Though more research is needed to establish the c;iu:>;il .effects of 
nutrition on intellectual functioning, we cannot afford to ignore the 
education of parents--and thxough Xhciw, tlicir childron--ln the selection 
of properly balanced diets, RfJI.) programs should be ptirt i cularly aimed 
at low ijicoiiie fainilies v/liere such nutritional dcf ixicu^cs are p^roatest. 

While cul tural social , and rci^ional differences :iu work and exer- 
cise habits have been identified, how individuals learn to regulate th'eir 
own cycles of v;ork and rest, activity and relaxation js not^known. There 
are, however, some national traditions of pliysical activity (and inac- 
tivity) that might be key points for basic change to ivAj-.rove exercise and 
recreation )ial>its. 

For exapiple, some medical examinations frequently 'ulontify cliildren 
who have not developed physically according to age nor:'.i, but this infor- 
mation is soidom used to plan t.lie child^s education. Pospite tlie fact 
that the extent of individual differences in amount, raio, and tiry^ini; of 
growtl) iiinkes chronological ago an unsatisfactory index of physical 
maturity (Martin and Standler, 1966, pp. AST^ - -^63), our ciiildren all 
begin scliool at the same, age and typically continue in lock-step fasliion 
through school witli tlieir chronological age mates. liST'^vially critical 
periods of devolopnient a.re the early chlULhood years v.y.J. adolescence. 
Grouping all children together at these ages may force i inappropriate 
activities on many. 

Anotlicr school influence on physical activity co:::c,-* -"ore directly 
from, the curriculuni. A large part of tlio opportunity :\>r regular physical 
exercise in schools involves participatior. in competlt vvv" sports. Such 



. participation is usually limited by sex-stereotyping, social-class 
cxclusiveness, and physical ability. This situation results in a small 
juimber of athletes getting a lot of exercise wliile the rest of the 
student body serves as passive observers, 

NIE might explore the effects of rigid age-grading and emphasis oh 
competitive sports on the development of exercise and recreation liabits. 
One place to begin is to study the effects of calendar constraints on * 
scJiool eligibility and enrollment, since these affect even the smallest 
child's activities and may set tl\o pattern for later exercise habits. 
Physical maturation rather than age might serve as a better criterion of 
eligibility Cor physical activities. 

Health hazards such as drug abuse, accidents, pollution and crime 
liave also become a serious concern of public education. Many health 
hazards can be reduced through personal alertness of danger signals and 
awnreness of the results of careless action. However, there is a thin 
line betv/ecn practicality and ncuroticism in sucli areas as maintaining 

*secirrity, being clean, and avoiding pollutants . One can "cork too liard, 
lock too many doors, avoid too many foods, etc. Uliile people from low 
income families are higli risks for health h:\zards, some middle class indi 
vi duals have probably maximized caution at tlic expense of a relaxed 
approach to life, 

b . nducation for satisfactory physic al devolop ]nent . Tliough 
national campaigns like "Smokey the Bear," drug abuse advertising, and 
appeals to preserve the ecology can change bcluivior, the most effective 
health precautions and habits are probably acquired tlirough observation 
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or practice under positive iiiccntivcs rallicr than exhortation. Unfor- 
tunately, many parents arc not appropriate raodels of liealth habits. 
Schools provide teac)ier models, b.ut often they are too alien to the 
neighborliood culture for students to identify with them, and there are 
no incentives reinforcing imitation. Pi^obably the most effective 
solutio)! is'to identify people in the community, to serve as models for 
children to imitate, and to enlist their aid. Teenagers or community • 
adults are an underittilized resource. Kheve health education takes 
place is also important. Places wlioro children receive- care, like day 
care centers and v.hore people receive iriodical help, like doctor's offices 
and clinics could prov.ido op:5orlunities 3"or building liealth habits, 
esp(=:cially if tlioy arc accepted by and einploy people from the community. 

Because liealth education mciins clian^in;^ identifiable behavior rather 
than accumulating }:nr;v;lcdge for delayed use, tlie control points for 
action and the specific target ^^udicnc^:S are more easily identified than 
is the case v.*ith othar lcarnc:r goals. For example, in the case of nutri- 
tion, tlic points wlicro food is purchased, aiid the places wliere people eat 
probably provide the most di rect access to diet ' cont3:ol and therefore may 
be the most effective points for educationnl intervention. Consider some 
examples. Many scliools, proscJioo] s , and day care centers provide food 
(most often luncli or a midmornii'ig snacl:) for children and adults, some- 
times Ki til FederaJ assistance. Although children are in these places 
at breakfast time ;:mJ tlic facilities are available, breakfast usually 
isn't offered. 



In developing healtli exercise habits, it miglit be beneficial to 
strategically locate recreation facilities, or gcograpliically place 
needed services so tliat more walking is required. For example, expori- 
Jiients in providing gym or swimming facilities in downtown areas 
adjacent to low cost and diet oriented cafeterias, or requiring all 
parking to be on tlie perimeter of the commercial area, might yield 
ineasurably improved healtli of a ::ity's working population. 

The most effective way to curb health hazards might well be to 

identify tlic higli risk populations, for specific liazards and concentrate 
ir.ost education^ service, and incentive investments on them, e.g., a 
focus on teenagers and overseas military personnel in drug abuse; on 
young women in birth control; or on young cliildren in accidertt preven- 
tion. 

This kind of analysis suggests several developmental efforts that. 
Nin miglit midertake: 

1) ]:xperiments witli physical education programs using 
indigeneous community activities and employing members of the 
community as directors. Also cx])eriment with new locaJ:ions 

for cross-age recreation in com;riUnity centers ^ vacant lots, lunch- 
hour gathering spots, or clmrch functions. 

2) Develop and ar.scss the effectiveness of advertisement 
campaigns to foster hotter nutrition; evaluate affects of 
using neigliborliood people to dci;io)istratc improved food selec- 
tion ond prcparati.on practi.ces. Develop procedures to insure 
that tlie more effective practices become self sustaining, 

3) Listablisln nnd evaluate tlic effects of specialized roles 
like director of co:iih)iinTty drui: abuse .prevention centers, etc. 
that would address problems of high risk individuals. Sucli pro- 
grams, of course, rcc[uire interagency- cooperation. 
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4) Provide small-group, in-home prescliool programs led 
by community people who are good health models. Use these • 
sites as vehicles for longitudinal studies of the effects on 
learning of providing break-fast as well as lunch"^ for pre- 
school children. 

A number of research projects related to education for physical 
development might also be undertaken by NIE: 

1) Survey the . literature on the relationship of nutrition 
to learning, exercise to pliysical development, and physical 
development to learning. 

2) Identify recrentionar activities that variou*^. cultural 
and etlmic groups enjoy and the times and places whc e *" 
recreation and exercise could occur naturally in neighborhoods 
and at work. 
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B» Enahli u s Goals 

The odiicationa). goals discussed thus far have been focused upon 
improving the devoloprnent of the- individual* learner and the operation 
of the educational-, system. Under each of these two broad heading©-, sev- 
eral specific, goals have been defined. The success of NIE will properly 
be judged on the basis of its contribution to the realization of these 
specific goals- 

To make progresfi toward these goals v/ill demand NIE involvement in 
a wide variety of activities. These activities will exprcss'the Insti- 
tute's determination to impleinent its basic goals through effective action. 
Thus, the more f undaiViOntal learner and system goals of NIE require the 
specification of enabling goals that v/ill make tlie achievement of these 
learner and system goals more probable. Two generol enabling goals may 
be dofin'jd: dissemination and personnel selection and training. 

Dissomi.nation involves a variety of planned activities designed to 
promote vzidcspread understanding, acceptance, and diffusion of educational 
productt^ and processes developed with NIE support throughout the educa- 
tional s^-stem. .Personnel selection and training involves attracting and 
preparing individuals to fill a broad range of educational roles as 
needed in an evolving educational system, Eacli of these enabling goals 
v;ill be discussed in turn belov;. 

1. DJ ^-.semination for R^D F.f forts - . 

^- jHr^S(Mi;i n^^^^ ciH a roal . 

The ultimate payoff for .educational R&D is demonstrable improve- 
ment in tiie educational system. ' Unlike the pursuit of pure science, R6D 
i O -ati.on cannot reasonal^ly be defended as a '*good**or "desirable" 
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fJWWfcy in its own right. Instead it must be viewed as a social 
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investment. If there is little or no return on this investment, society 
may rii»hl fully question the decision to allocate valuable resources to 
the activity. • • * * ' 

In the laf5t twenty years, largely due to efforts supported at the 
Federal level, educational RicD has expanded at a very rapid I'ate in the 
United States. The relationship betv:een educational R&D on the one hand 
and educational practice on the othei* is imperfectly understood^ and 
Federal support for educational R&B has not been guided by any explicit," 
coherent theory linking the two. By and large, it has been assumed that 
• cdu^rational W&D would uitir.iately improve educational practice through a 
"tricl;lo down*' process, i.e., the best ideas discovered in basic research 
vjouJd aiitomatically suggest dcvelopraental efforts which in turn would be 
folluwcci by product testing in the field and leading; eventually * to ever 
wider adoptions in educational settin<?,s. 

It is nov7 generally acknowledged that R&:D in education has had a 
disaupointiagly small impact on educational practice. Though specific 
examples of a significant influence here or there can be cited, the day- 
to-day operation of the educational system seeuis to have been minimally 
influenc;ed by th.o output of educational R^s:D. 

It has been clear since the National Institute" of Education 
was first proposed that the success of its efforts v;ould depend upon 
more than the development of a program of educational R&iD. ' NXE is 
orpected to have a major impact on educational practice. It must be 
in the forefi-ont of educational innovation-. 



If NIK is to dischnrp.e tiliis rei;pop..sibi]it:y of fectivel}^ nev/ methods 
of translating R6:I) results into educational practice must be developed and 
put to work. The p.oals of NIC, whether defined as changes in the learner 
or tlie -educational system, cannot be reached without the development of 
effective stratCKies for dissemination . 

Elements of a Dj srjemination Plan for N IE. Developing a 
dissemination plan for NIE involves a consideration of at least three . 
questions: 

1) ^^^hat activities are involved "in dissemination? 

Are all dissemination activities osseritially similar or is it 
useful to distinguish different activities on the basis of 
what is to be disseminated (e.g. kuov/ledge , a product, new 
]o;7,i3lation) oy \?ho is the- tarf^et cuv.M.t;nce (c:.j». researchers, 
teacliors , st udcnts , parent.s) ? 

2) Vk)w should dissemination be carrj.eu out? 

Is it helpful to differentiate dis^c-./jination strategies and 
tactics on the basis, for example, of \Axat is to be implemented 
or v7lio is to be reached? 

3) I'ill-'> should liave respoi;:>ibili ty for wiaaaging 
dissemination activities ? 

Although it is obviously ap}?ropriaLc to asslf'.n responsibility 
for dissemination jointly to NIE ar.d Oi^, how can plans 'IjC 
developed to protect the lej^itimafe irtterests of each agency 
Xi/hile at the sam.? time exploiting eacli agency's unique capa- 
bilities? 

A first approximation to answers for tlic.se IhrLie questions is pre- 
sented in Figure 5 on the next page. Thi/j Figure d i r.tinguisbes three type 
of disscniination activities: ... 

1) Information storage and retrieval; 

Demonstration of effecli.ve educaiicnal practices; and 
Building demand for major educational innovation. 
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c 4 Buj.ldj n^: Domand fo r Major K d ucntional Innovations . 

Ona aspect of dissemination is to store information about educational 
R&D and to organii'.e this information so that it is readily retrievable 
by those wlio need" and want it. The informational needs of the R6cb com- 
munity are accommodated largely by the familiar professional and scholarly 
communication channels of which journals, newsletters, monographs and 
books are major aspects. As the volume of R&D information has increased, 
however, these channels have been supplem.ented by more elaborate computer- 
based systems. While such systems perform a vital dissemination function, 
they tend to be more inclusive and less selective than is warranted g^ven 
the ^iuality of much so"callod educational R&D, 

A second aspect of dissemination is the demonstration of promising 
educational materials, products, and practices. This function is largely 
directed at educaficnal practitioners (teachers, counselors, school admin- 
istrators, etc.), It involves not only providing information about educa- 
ti.onal developments, although tlris is certainly included, but also displaying 
or de.monsti"ating these developments in a tangible manner so that a prac- 
titioner can judge their appropriateness for the local context In V7hich 
he V7orhs. 

Tlie third aspect of dissemination involves building acceptance of, 
and a demand for* specific innovative educational programs. Tlie 
importance of this aspect of dissemination is based on the* assumption that 
one of the consequences of a sound educational research and development 
program will be potentially significant reforms of the educational systen. 
After such major discoveries liave been madcj it v;ill be necessary to 
pEHjK^ a strategy for encouraging widespread adoption. This, of course, 



.•V* infor.r.ing and demonstrating; activities, but it will also. 

c Active efforts to persuado educational practitioners that 
it; desirable or necessary. In addition, it will involve 
in t!ic» iufjtallation and continuous maintenance of the innova- 

.'rr Cu in.'uire its successful adoption. 

V* r!i:ec activities may be considered to have a hierarchical 
to cue anotlicr. Informing is clearly a minimally required 
!•.•• oii.stVoting, on the other hand, is more complex and must 
ir:.vludc! the sharing of information. Finally, building 
Is a still more complex process in v^hich informing and demon- 

:v inciirded. 

.» v ncwIviLiiis can also hzi uictinj-Viishcci vn.th. respect to how 
"ohjective" thoy aspire fo be. Informing is obviously an 
riL«»;ral activity in whicli accuracy and completeness are major 
A r.yr.tcn for informing must store and make available as much 
u'*:i:::;ation as possible on f?p.y given topic of interest to the 
] co:;.r'vanity. R6cD reports t?hich meet minimum levels of acceptabl 
V %l:oi:ld bc: incorporated in tho system. Demonstrating is a 

noutrnl activity. Fro;n among the many products and pro- 
t '-'.in claim effectiveness In miteting an educational need, some 
ierctd for demonstration and display. Others, inevitably, will 
r.Avorod. Implicitly then, a jud<^i:ifint has been made that some 
procenrtes are probably n:ore el'fecCive than others, and it is 
• s and , processes that should be demonstrated. Thus, altliouph 



demonstration is viewed as only an aid to the practitioner, making it easier 
for him to make an informed choice, the prior judgment of what will be demon- 
strated necessarily constrains the practitioner's freedom to choose- Finally, 
building acceptance is the least neutral of the three dissemination acti- 
vities. Only a few educational programs will probably produce R&D results 
which can justify major efforts to achieve V7ide-scale adoption. Although 
such innovations can have a potentially very powerful and positive impact 
on the educational system, it would be naive to assume that they will be 
adopted through information and demonstration activities alone. It v7ill 
be necessary to formulate specific strategies for gaining the required 
acceptance, and the strategies will almost surely have" to be developed 
to suit particular program characteristics. Building acceptance for a spe-- 
cific approach to career education may involve procedures \liat are very 
different from those involved in building acceptance for home-based 
education of pre~school children. 

The third column of Figure 5 presents tentative answers to the question 
of V7hat agencies should be responsible for managing dissemination acti- 
vities. It is quite clear that this Is a question of major significance. 
Both NIE and OE have strong commitments to dissemination and each agency 
will undoubtedly have an important role to play. An exact specification 
of the relationship between the two agencies is impossible at this point. 
The answers in the third column of Figure 5 are designed primarily to suggest 
that cooperative arrangements, mutually acceptable to both IslE and OE, 
will undoubtedly have to be established. 



d. Making dissemination v;ork : In carrying out its rGsi:»oasibility 
for insuring appropriate dissemination of its R6cD products, NIE will need 

to take the lead in several key areas, 

1. Needs assessment. 

Before it embarks on a developmental program NIE would be responsible 
for analyzing educational needs and marketing possibilities. As part of 
the planning for each proposed program, the Institute xs^ould conduct a 
needs assessment study designed to advise policy makers and to suggest the 
most advantageous means of disseminating the outcome v/hen it becomes avail- 
able. In that way the groundwork for dissemination will be established well 
in advance and R&D outcomes are more likely to reflect realistic educational 
needs. 

2. Planning dissemination j^trategies. 

In carrying out its responsibility of implementing RaD outcon:es, 
it is particularly critical that NIE have maximum flexibility to design 
its dissemination strategies on a case-by-case basis. Mo single strategy 
will suffice for the full range of NIE-supported research and development 
activities. Techniques must vary accorciing to the product, target audience 
and available resources. Some developments can be implemented directly 
by teachers while others will require school board or administrative sup- 
port. Still other developments will depend on the actions of state or 
Federal legislatures, and others on individual parents or private employ- 
ers. Obviously different dissemination strategies will be needed to v7ork 
with different audiences and for different products. 
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In planning dissemination strat:e8ies,' the Institute will have to 
drrv on the expertise of different dissemination specialists as needed. 
These people could come from NIE itself, OE's program staff, other 
Federal agencies, universities, private industry, state and local public 
agencies and so on. Some of these people will be involved in R&D programs, 
moving on later to help implement and monitor the dissemination effort. 
In some, casey, a few people could be intimately associated with the product 
over an extended period of several years; others would make specific contri- 
butions over a shorter period of time. Through this technique NIE can 
maintain optimal flexibility and continuity iii its dissemination efforts. 

NIE planning staff v7ould be responsible* for developing dissemination 
plans in as much detail as possible, during tlie. early sLaf-es of program 
development. This would entail extensive contact with potential outside 
dissemination agents (other Federal agencies, publishers, professional 
associations, etc.). Since OE resources will be critical to many of 
NIE*s dissemination plans, NIE will need to be in day-to-day working 
contact V7ith OE personnel both daring planning and implcv.nc^ntation of 
dissemination efforts. 

3. Implementing dissemination strategics. 



a product it v/ould identify appropriate resources-- f inancial , institutional, 
and human--to carry out the necessary tasks. The Instjliitc migVit drav7 on 
the capabilities of other Federal agencies sucli as Oll^ ICfiF, NIH and OEO; 
commercial publishing and marketing systems; trade and professional asso- 
ciations; scliolarly journals; state agency staff, etc. In some instances 



\lhcn NIE has formulated appropriate dissemination strategies for 
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NIE might secure financial commitments from other agencies and organi- 
zations to help support a dissemination effort, since spreading improved 
educational practices is a mission shared by numerous agencies • In other 
cases, NIE might use its o\m funds to contract for dissemination services 
often with the product's developers. 

As dissemination programs go into operation, NIE would retain 
responsibility for monitoring and evaluating dissemination projects 
being carried out by inter-agency agreement, contract, grant, etc., on its 
o\ni behalf. NIE might detail staff to work on the dissemination effort to 
insure cuccessful installation. In any case, NIE staff would be expected 
to work closely with whatever organizations might he. involved in dis- 
semination. NIE may evaluate dissemination efforts in house or by contract 
* ^f, Basic research on dissemination. 

The effort to carry out dissemination effectively labors under many 
severe handicaps. One of the most troublesome of these handicaps is the 
relative paucity of reliable knowledge about educational change processes. 
^NIE vjill therefore conduct research on communication, decision-making and 
innovation in education, Ea.ch program supported by NIE wi.ll be an experi- 
ment on ways to successfully implement alternatives in education. 
Studies designed to clarify the ways in which new ideas and practices 
are disseminated through the educational system will also be undertaken. 
Although plans for specific projects have not been developed, the fol- 
lov/ing are examples of what might be supported, 

a. Research on obstacles to chanfre ; NIE and other agencies will 
be unable to provide meaningful and relevant assistance eijther on specific 
ii ERJC ions or on the improvement of practice in general V7ithout an under- 

• ■ ■ ■ . 



standing of why education resists change and how innovations achieve actual 
widespread adoption. 

b , .Invention of alternative procedures .for creating an incent ive 
structure in education that will insure a sustv^ined deniand for 
impr o vemen t and r enewa 1 : Studies are needed that can generate 

aad test alternative models that motivate schools and communities to actively" 

pursue better structures and systems for providing educational services* 

Perhaps economic studies of the effect of competition in the market place 

on receptivity to innovation lias something to offer on this problem, 

c . Methods of assessin*^ innovations and their intended and unintended 
consequences ; Methods for assessing the consequences of imple- 
menting new alternatives must be developed. Such tools, once developed can 
be used to monitor the effects of outstanding examples of education prac- 
tices that are introduced in new settings. 
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2. Personnel Roles in Education 

The educational system is vast and extremely complex. Millions of 
individuals serve in this system in a bewildering variety of roles, and the 
functions they perform are moreover dynamic rather than static. The 
teacliing role today, for example, is different from that of 25 years ago 
(altliough some would say othenv^ise) and will almost surely be different 
25 years from now* 

To meet the learner and system goals of NIE, it will be necessary to 
understand hov; individuals are recruited into the educational system, how 
they arc trained for the particular responsibilities to which they are 
asslp.ncd, and hov/ these processes can be managed more effectively. Since 
NIE will be expected to have a major impact on educational practice, it 
will support programs for selecting and training personnel who can function 
effectively in an educational system that may differ markedly from the 
system as v/e knovz it today. 

Personnel selection and training must be regarded as a major enabling 
goal for NIE. The ability of the Institute to reach learner and system 
goals v;ill be critically influenced by the number and quality of the per- 
sonnel involved in the educational enterprise. Educational personnel will 
be needed w]\o have some interest in and aptitude for the tasks they are 
expected to perform. Av/areness of and commitment to the broad learner and 
system goals of MIE will be of great importance. 





NIE's responsibility with regard to peVsonneT selection and training 
must be carefully delineated. Every year tens of thousands of young 
teachers are prepared in colleges and universities throughout the U.S. 
Much s!naller though still impressive numbers of school administrators, 
guidance counselors, and educational researchers are similarly prepared. 
It seems quite clear that NIE cannot and should not undertake to sup- 
port the vast majority of the programs in which these individuals are 
prepared. The limited resources of NIE, as veil as its R^D mission, 
preclude support for conventional programs to staff the educational • 
system. The resources that NIE can invest in personnel selection and 
•training will necessarily be focused on innovative programs whose goals 
articulate v;ith those of the Institute. 

^ • Ch oice Points in Planning; an NIE Pro g ram to Enhance EducaLi oh 
Per sonnel Deve lopmen t > Plans for NIE programs in education personnel 
development wi].l require attention to several matters, each of which 
will be discussed below, 

1) Role Responsibility in the Educational System. 

Personnel plans will have to take into account the varied 
roles individuals play v;ithin the total educational system. Among 
these rolr" are dctennining education policy, managing instruction, 
providing specialized services, and conducting research and development. 
O.'his list is hardly exhaustive, and as the educational system chan.'^^es, 
at least partly througli NIE-sponsorod efforts, new roles may emcirge 
while old roles decline in importance or are significantly modified, 

2) Personnel Tasks 

At least two major personnel tasks can be clearly 
recognized--sclecLion and training. In the recent past, due lar^,^ely 
to a general shortage of educational personnel, training has typically 
been given more attention than solcctiori. As the shortage of personnel 



eases, and witli an increa.se.d emphasis on competency-based 
measures rather than formal academic cjeprees.as tlie basis for 
certification, selection may be expected to take on far greater 
♦ importance, 

3) Present or Future Orientation 

As noted above, the educational system is dynamic rather 
than static. It is therefore possible to consider the development of 
personnel for the system as it now exists and functions or as it is 
expected to function in the future. Since the major goal of NIE is 
to stimulate and guide educational chc^nge through the creative appli- 
cation of research and development, the development of personnel 
for an emerging educational system must Inevitably take precedence 
over the personnel needs of the sysCem as it now operates. 

4) Agencies Involved in Personnel Development 

A number of different af.cncies have traditionally had 
some responsibility in the developi'.ient of educational personne]., 
including colleges and universities ^ schools; laboratories > centers, 
and institutes; local. State, and Fedurnl government agencies: 
commcreial and industrial or';ani2atic-u. ; and co:iv.n;:n.( ty groiM^s. 
At present, personnel development is largely tb.-^. vosponsib: li ty 
of colleges and universilios , with only laod&st involvement from the 
other agenci.es listed above. Persofin:! plans dv?.veloped by Klii) v;ill 
call for a broader base of participation includi.ng the encouragement 
of consortium arrangements. 

b . Passible NlE Policies for Su por^ rt of R (5:D on Educa tion 

Personnel Selection and Training .- Plans for NIE's support of personnel 

selection and training cannot now be formulated in di^tail. It is possib] 

however, to state some general policies that can guide the development of 

these plans. Among tliese policies are the following: 

1) NIE v/ill be concerned witli the select* ion as v;ell as the 
training of educational personnel. Efforts will bc: encouraged to 
broaden the base of participation in the; educalional system by re- 
cruiting individuals who are now effectively o/cJuded. 

2) NIE will encourage efforts to "open up*' the certifi- 
cation of educational personnel through the dcvitlopment of alterna- 
tive paths to crcdentialing. Perf ortuance-based measures of 
effectiveness in carrying out defliiocl educati on<'il respon.'uhllities 
will be central to this effort. 



3) Support decisions will eropliasize the needs of the 
emerging educational system for NIE*s goals to be realized 
effectively. Conventional and routine programs designed to 
prepare individuals for existing roles and responsibilities 
in the system will not be supported. 

A) Support for relevant personnel selection and 
training activities will be built into NIE's major program 
areas. Additional support—not specifically related to 
major program areas — will also be available, but only if the 
pertjonnel activity offers an innovative alternative to con- 
ventional practice. 

5) NIE V7ill encourage a variety of personnel-related 
activities, including research designed to clarify emerging 
personnel needs in a changing educational environment; and 
rosearch and development designed to yield practical proce- 
dures for selecting individuals to fill major educational 
•res*ponsibili ties . Also to be included are innovative pro- 
grams of personnel selection and training focused on the 
emerging needs of the educational system, and projects for 
selecting and training personnel to undertake responsibil-* 
ities associated v/ith. the major progrc^m efforts sponsored 
by the Institute » 

c. Personnel Development for Ednca.tional RSS . ' In the past, 

R6cD personnel in education have been dravrn largely from the ranks of 

psychologists. T^ro related consequences have follov/ed: 

1) Educational R&D has had a tendency to focus on 
pi-imarily psychological variables and explanatory principles 
with only a limited attention to variables, insights, and 
methodologies derived from other disciplines (e-g- anthro- 
pology, sociology, economics, political science, etc.) 

2) Educational K6cD has been dominated by theory- 
oriented, narrowly focused investigations that moot limited 
methodological criteria at the expense of more applied, and 
less narrowly rigorous, efforts. Tlie "R" in R&D has proven 
more attractive to investigators than the "D.*' 

In the future, R&D personnel in education will have to deal V7ith 
a broader range of phenomena, and they should therefore be drav/n from 
a broader range of disciplines. Applied studies, drawn from real-world 
educational problems, with definite implications for educational policy, 



will become more and more prominent. For NIE this will moan: 

1) There must be more vigorous efforts to recruit 
anthropologists, sociologists, economists, and political 
scientists into educational R&D work. 

2) There must be more support for programs to pre- 
pare educational R<5tD personnel in v/hich anthropology, socio- 
logy, economics, and political science play a major role, 

3) There must be more emphasis in graduate training 
programs on the applied, developmental, and " engineering aspects 
of educational R6tD. Bright young people from a wide range of 
disciplines should be induced to apprentice themselves to the 
most able education problem solvers in the country. 

The manpower needs for educational R&B today are comparable to those 
for clinical" psychologists shortly after Wo.rld War II. .These needs, 
however, v^ill not be met by merely preparing more psychologists or 
more social scientists from other disciplines. A nev7 type of researcher, 
one- who can split his time betvjeen task-oriented and discipline-oriented 
efforts, is required. Training programs will have to identify and prepare 
individuals who are as interested in the application of theory as in the 
theory itself. 

Just as economists move easily back and forth betV7een their univ-;'r- 
sities and Washington, educational researcliers of t])e future will hw. . to 
feel at home in the university, the schools, the community, the private 
sector, and NIE. They will have to establish V7orking relationships vzith 
each of these agencies, similar to their relationships with tlie library 
and the computation center. 

The training of research and development personnel in the area of 
educational technology is another problem to be considered. The constant 
growth of technology means that those individuals being trained today 
O lot merely be tauf;ht the techniques and methods of the present. They 



C. System Goals 

!• Productivity 

The goal of productivit}^ in e^.ducation is to make more effective 
use of its expanding level of public resources. To reach this goal it 
is necessary to (a) have measures of scliool effectiveness, (b) develop 
new technology,' and (c) obtv^in information about public attitudes toward 
education and to disseminate information about the educational sector, 

^- Measurer; of ed ucat ional c^tf c ^ctivene ss , Despite the enormous 
amount of x*esearch into tlie nature and process of education, there is 
little knov7n about how students learn and how Instruction relates to this 
process of learning. This absence of a theory of learning and instruction 
makes research on the relationship of various inputs to education, such 
as school facilities, curriculum, cjualif ication and allocation of teachers, 
etc,, to educational outconier:, such as personal, social, and cognitive 
goals, very critical. To increase productivity, we must not only define 
such relationships, but select as Inpiits those variables which can be 
manipulated in order to most effectively accomplish the desired outcomes, 
Burkhead (1967), Hanushek (1968), KnlyM.an (1970), Bowles and Levin (1968), 
and Guthrie, et al,, (1970) have provided an initial step in this direction. 
One of the widely recognised shortrcinings of those studies, Viowever, is 
the lack of appropriate or adequate nv.iasures for both the inputs and 
outputs of education. So*.r.e form of niva.sureinent in terms of both quantity 
and impact is a prerequisite to the formulation of programs that foster 
effective education. 

Project Talent' and National Ar.-^ossment of Hducational Progress (NAEP) 
)th attempted to measure the effectiveness of education; however, the 



conclusions which have been drawn by both studies still do not identify what 
variable might be altered to increase that* effectiveness . More longitudinal 
studies of student learning are needed to relate the observable outcome of the 
educational process to specific itenis in a person's educational history, 
including fami ly and coininunity influences » A now study, tlic Longitudinal 

Study of Educational liffocts (LSEE) , has been initiated by USOE to dc\'clop a 

broad range of measurable criteria for school effects be^'ond retention 

rates and scores on standardized achievements tests. The results of such 

studies provide the basis for more efficient allocation of resources to 

achieve more effective education. High priority areas for NIE research 

and development include: 

• ■ * " 

1) Mult idlsclnlinary research on learning by biochemists, 
psy.cholo;-^,l.sts , neurcpl;ysiologists , e tc. 

2) Accurate iiioasures of the outconies of the educational 
process with particular emphasis, on critcr3.on referenced testing 
-and obsorva tlonal techniques of measurement. Particular emphasis 
should be given to the developrrtont of outcome measures in the 
areas of social and er.iotional development in contrast to the usual 
emphasis on cognitive development* 

3) Longitudinal studies which Identify those educational 
conditlojis that are effective in producing given outcomes, when 
factors jutch as coinniunity patterns), ethnic groups, peer groups, etc, 
are taken into account. 

b . Educa ti onal Techno loirry 

A large part of the increased standard of living in American 

society is due to technological change. For example, through development 

of new production techniques, a smaller amount of labor and money yields 

far more commodities than v;as possible a fev; decades ago. Educational 

productlvlcy has not increased in a like amount, in part because teaching 



is a process of interacLicm and technological substitutes are not easy 



to develop. Nevertheless there ha^ been some progress in applying techno- 
logy to education. For example: 

1) Indirectly, the i?ripr;ct of technology in other sectors, 
such as agriculture J industry, and entertainment, has affected edu- 
cation via the incruasied sophistication of students 'V7hen they enter 
school, the specialisation of adult activities, and the standardiza- 
tion of values thrc)U[};h masa iv.edia communication. 

2) The application of such items as television, projectors, 
tape recorders, etc., has had yome effect on instructional content,, 
mode of presentation., storage and retrieval procedures, and classi- 
fication of material. 

3) Recent attempts to engineer educational situations to 

• achieve desired results are a hi[;her l^vel application of technology 
involving new educational, models tliat restructure the use of materials, 
facilities, equipnitnil, and incentives and make more efficient use of 
student and teacher tiuv.t and facilities. 

These examples of throe differ*'-.nt levels of technological influence 
have generalizeable implications ro:.- education. First, the rate of change 
and level of technological develop'V.cnt creates the context in i7hich the 
educational system must operate. As such, technology places demands on 
tlie educational system to provide for specific types of training and adapt- 
ability. Second, teclinology may provide devices , that are useful for making 

educational resources more effective. Third, and" probably most important, 
technology has set the stage for a shift in thinking about educational 
productivity; i.e. the use of tech:ioIogy to put the student in charge of 
his ov7n education-- that i.i> , teachi;:g him to fon:iulate problems for 
himself, to seek and usa information, to be in coinmand of the technology. 



to evaluate his own work, etc. This necessitates a change of reference 
from the teacher as the productive . element to the student as the pro- 
ductive element* 

Technology and all of its ramifications offer opportunities to make 
education more productive. The remedy, however,, is not simply computer- 
assisted instruction, or team teaching, or instructional television. Tlaes 
innovations must be integrated with more traditional resources in order 
to make a difference. The Commission on Instructional Technology (1970) 
has described the importance of sound development xg^ork on technology V7ith 
plenty of evaluative feedback from field testing to enable cycles of 
revisions and improvements to be made. Sesame Street and the Electric 
Company are probably the best large scale efforts in this direction, 
illustrating the value of programmatic development using formative evalu- 
ation-revision cycles to improve the effectiveness of instruction. 

To build on past efforts to improve use of technology in education, 

NIE should undertake a number of new activities. In development, the 

major concerns sliould be: 

1) Develop instructional programs v;hich put the student in 
command of educational technology, so that he can use devices to 
select his ov/n educational experiences, determine how long he v/ill 
participate, move from one resource to another to solve problems, 
assess his ov7n progress., and reschedule activities when he needs 
to learn more. 



2) Develop model applications of technology which 
permit adequate time and provide effective incentives for parents, 
students, cUid community resource people in education. 



3) Develop efficient administrative structures. In parti- 
cular, administrative and financial systems must be developed which 
- foster efficient state and local school .administration. 



4) Develop rnechani5.;ms vrhereby people outside the school 



sector, in government, industry, business, and other fields may 
cooperate with educators and assist in the production and modifi- 
cation of educational services. Shared use of existing institutional 
resources outside schools and colleges may provide a promising 
path tov7ard increasing education productivity. 

Related research activities include; 

1) Identification of incentives necessary to encourage 
adoption of new and effective educational, programs. 

2) Research on efficient utilization of time. Previous 
analysis of school effectiveness overlooks student and teacher time 
as a constraint to the learning process. 

3) Research on using peer tutors to increase productivity 
in education. 

■ ^ ' The Inforrnation Problem in Education 
Witliout appropriate information, public desires for educational services 
are unknov.m to educators and the public has little basis for exercising its 
educational options. Information is necessary for intelligent societal 
particj.pation in school decision-making, but the real issue is to determine 
what information is needed and hov7 it can be most usefully disseminated, 
Hanushek and Levin (1968) have discussed this problem, v.'hile Coleman and 
Kari'/eit (1970) have analyzed multi-level information systems. SoniC of the 
findings of their analysis may be subjected to experimentation in a hps Annolcs 
school district. In addition, Jencks (1970) has discussed the infoniiation 
which V70uld be required by a voucher system. Despite this v;ork, a compre- 
hensive informatioil system has yet to be devised. 
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Possible NIE activities that could s'lgnif icantly fill the information 
gap include: 

1) Developing formal theoretical framework for the education 
industry that v^ould define a Relevant system for the efficient collection, 
evaluation, and dissemination of information necessary for effective 
decision^maklng. ■ . 

2) Developing key social and economic indicators that permit 
evaluating the quantitative and qualitative developments in education. 
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2. Access 

Education can provide the basis for a productive, meaningful 
work life, creative use of leisure timn, and the skills important in 
social and community development • On the other hand, limited access 
to cduccition can become personalized in poverty, unemployment, crime 
or in many other forms of wasted human potential. The access goal 
implies an allocation of resources which equalizes the access to 
educational services. It seeks to provide a greater number of learning 
experiences for those whom the school and college system does not 
currently serve. 

•This section discusses the following aspects of providing equal 
accej.-.*-; to education: (a) definition of educational needs, including 
the specif ication of targcit groups to be served; (b) development of 
expenditure and taxation scliemes which equitably provide for services 
to meet these no.cds and make them v/idely available; and (c) creation of 
an incentive sy<?tom v/hich facilitates a sustained provision for 
equality of access. 

^- Edt:cati onal Nee d, It is commonly accepted that some student 
require more hc]p than others to get the most from their education. 
The measurement of relative need, therefore, is a relevent issue for 
allocating resources to improve access » Such measures should be 
objective, unambiguous, and just. There are two broad approaches to 
measuring nocd'—diroct measures of actual .pupil performance or the 
use of social predictors such as family income. 

» . . • 
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Direct measures, such as achievement^^ tests .in reading, mathematics, 
social science, etc, could be used operationally to determine need. 
However, there are basic criticisms of these measures both as a guide 
to student pcrfonnance and to resource allocation. Somp. of the major 
problems (as cited by i^IcKinsey &. Co., 1970) include: 



1) "The tests currently available do not deal v;ith 
some of the most important aspects of pupil 
development-^i.e, , ability to deal v/ith people and 
sense of personal v;orth.'* 

2) "Providing extra resources on the basis of 
achievement tests might actually result in 
*rev7arding' unsuccessfvil educational programs or 
ineffective teacliing," 

3) "Allocations might 'seesaw* undesirably; needy 
districts would receive extra funds; then test scores 
would Improve, and they would lose the funds; the 
scox-es would decline; and so on." 



. The serious nature of these problems has led some researchers to 
propose the use of sociv':\l, economic, and environmental factors as a 
basis for defining student need. For example, family income, parents' 
education level, pupil mobility, etluiic group, etc., are sometimes 
used to develop an index of educational disadvantage. This index 
provides an operational estimate of additional educational resources 
necessary for cc]ualii:lng outcomes. Compelling evidence supports the 
necessity of this type of allocation scheme, if any real equalization 
is to occur. For example, the nov; famous Coleman Report (1966) 
documented tlie critical roles of social and economic status as a 
determinant of educational outcomes. More recently, Garms (1971) 



in a study v?hich employed 30 variables to measure socioeconomic status. 





documented the relationship between low SES and low achievement:. He 
found that, using 30 SES variables, it is possible to predict about 
657o of the- variation among schools in the percentage of children below 
minimum competence in reading. 

While this approach overcomes the major problems of the ^'outcomes" 
approach discuSvScd above, there are otlior objections to such measures-- 
the accuracy and validity of some of the current research is still 
questioned; indirect measures do not reflect performance; the information 
required (e.g., family income by district) is not readily available; 
and such data is also subject to manipulation that might distort 
.achievement of desired results. Also, v/e have no reason to believe 
that giving more educational dollars to the disadvantaged student will 
markedly reduce the achievement gap. 

The Presidents* Commission on School Finance (1972) has investigated 
the process of developing an educational need index* This places a 
special emphasis on the development of relative vjclghts for the 
allocation of resources. The National Educational Finance Project 
(N£FP) assigned relative values to a variety of educational needs; 
although these values cannot be considered precise, they do offer a 
start for such development. 

Groups for v.'hich an above average need has been identified are: 
preschool children; the mentally and physically liandicappcd ; adolescent 
drop-outs and push-outs; adults desiring career education; the 
...in*3titutionalizcd ; and older people. Although KIE cannot develop 
programs for all of these groups, sample or pilot programs suitable 



to some groups should be v;lLhin tlie Institute 's capability. The 
first effort for any sub-group should be to survey current progriims 
and needs. 

It is evident that further effort mu£?t ^be made to formulate 
operational allocation schemes based on educational need« R&D 
efforts for NIE In tliis area should include the follovjing: 

1) Detenuine the value of socio-economic status 
variables in predicting educational success* 

2) Develop programs to capitalize upon under- 
utilized community resources (e.g.j school buildings 
at off -hours 5 days and seasons; industrial course 
offerings; voluntary inr, L.ructors ; retired expei.'ts in 
various fields^ etc.) to provide needed educational 
services p 

3) Develop Kiech:inisir?s to incron::e access to 
37\stitutions oi] higher learning, Full-costiup, jnay 
be a significant sl:Gp in that dircri:J.nn, 

4) Develop a means to inform state and local 
authorities and other Feclor:-! agerK ics on the costs 
and benefits of nev7 educational services, e.g., 
education for the elderly v/ould be of interest to the 
Adminisfraticn on Aging, and the KjJJ v;onld design its 
research to provide policy-relevant data to the AOA, 

b ♦ Revenue nnd Taxat i on Scliopiof: for th^i P r ovi slo n of nnual 

Access ♦ Access to educational opportunities and the financing of 

education must be examined Logcthcr for several reasons. First, the 

current system of finance results in vjider;pread inoquity. This occurs 

because the methods for raising and spending money for education 

guarantee that cliildren wlio are born Lo wealthy n;i;:ents will ordinarily 

receive a better education in the publia scJiool:; i*i}an cliildren born 
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to parents in a lower social or economic class. Second, even if 
substantially more funds were made available to education, unless the 
system of raising and spending money v;ere to change, the same relative 
inequalities of educational opportunity and access would persist. 
Third, the provision of education and training for some of the 
currently unserved target groups described above requires additional 
tax revenue. 

Numerous studies have recently documented the serious nature of 
the disparities in both expenditures and tax burden betv;een school 
■districts v/ithln and between states o The Senate Committee on Equal 
Kducational Opportunity (U. S. Senate, 19.72) and the NEFP have carefull 
documented Inequities in the use. of local . proper ty taxes as a prime 
source of funds for education, and recoinmend a bas5.c restructuring 
of financing and expenditure patterns. Several recent studies have 
developed .plans to accomplish this. Most notable is the work of 
Coons, Clune and Sugarman (1970); Guthrie, et. al., (1969); NEFP 
(1971); the President's Commission on School Finance (1972); and the 
New York State Commission on the Quality, Cost, and Financing of 
Elementary and Secondary Education (1972). ITiis group of studies 
has developed a considerable amount of data documenting existing 
inequalities (including the basic inadequacies of current state 
equalization plans) and proposed a wide range of plans and formulas 
for alleviating or potentially eliminating them. The plans present 
a range of alternatives vjliich basically include: 
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1) Full state assumption of education costs, vith 
revenue generated from a Gtatc-wide '(sales, value-added, 
income, or property) tax, 

2) Power equalizing state aid--a system by which 
disparities in locally raised revenues are compensated 
for (in total or in part) on the basis of local tax base 
and local tax effort, 

3) Rcdrav/ing school districts boundaries in such a 
\7ay to ctjuali^e property valuation. 

4) Revenue distribution systems that equalize expend i- 
turo on absolute terms or in proportion to some- definition 
of educational need. The n^.ost widely discussed plan of 
this type is tVie ^'education voucher." 

These alternatives have taken on increasing importance and have 
been subjected to considerable debate as state courts in California, 
Minnesota, and Texas have invalidated state school finance laws. In 
addition, state legislatures (for example, Minnesota) have either 
proposed or are considering lej^islative octlon to alter school finance 
systems. Public opinion is also mounting in favor of change, although 
the inost politically acceptable directions for change are still 
unclear. 

Both the researchers who document the existing inequalities as V7ell 
as those wlio propose alternative plans agree that 7iicani)igf ul change must 
consider tlie follov;ing: 

1) the higher cost of education associated v/ith (a) pupils 
with learning disadvantages, (b) regions or school districts 
v/ith liigher living costs, (c) areas v;ith heavier than average 
fiscal responsibility (e.,g,, "municipal overburden"); 

2) taxing schemes .that draw their revenues from tax 
plans charactcriiced by progressive ra.ther than proportional 
rates; even the property tax could be restructured as a 
progressive tax; • 

3) the development of a tax and revenue scheme designed 
Q to deal with tlie special problems of large cities of the 

£|M(^"nation; the Select Committee on Equal Opportunity (1972) 
mimmtm has «hown that inner cities may actually suffer from 



Although each of these areas of fundamental reform must begin and 
be centralized at the state and local ievex, i.^^^c:ut ctudicr, r-.^^h 
Nev7 York's Fleishman Commission Report, have proposed that the Federal 
Government assume a much larger role in providing educational funds, 
sometimes up to 30 percent of total educational expenditures. This 
complication of governmental levels suggests that an interagency 
effort, even for research and development, will be necessary to achieve 
equitable financial schemes, NIE can make potentially important 
contributions through the following kinds of ll5cD efforts,- carried out 
alone or in relation to other agencies. 

1) Define the most well-developed formulas for equaliza- 
tion and work closely v/ith the states in c ?].oping the 

'formulci variation most suited to their circumstances. This 
i.ncludcn an Inves tl;^atlon of v/ays to facilitate change at 
the state and local level--considored in detail in the 
follo\7in2 section on incentives, 

2) Develop systems for state and local accountability. 
Education officials should account to the public for their 
decisions and the results obtained. This includes sLate- 
wide evaluation systems to measure the effectiveness of 
educational programs and comprehensive dissemination of 
that information to the public. 

3) Evaluate the effects of revenue sharing as a 
vehicle for dealing with the special problems of educa- 
tional finance (e,g., inner city schools). Considering 
the financial problems of states and local districts, 
federal revenue sharing, both special and. general, may 
be necessary to allov; states' to adequately fund quality 
education for those groups in need of services. 



c, Inccn L i ves , One broad impadir.iGnt to the provision of equal 
educational opportunity is the lack of incentives to individuals and 
state and local governments to promote change in the status-quo. The 
present system raises a considerable amount of money, is entangled with 
vested interests, and has becoine so bureaucratic that it is difficult 
to alter, NIE has the responsibility to foster such change by 
provldLrig information on th*c means of achieving public acceptance of 
propo.Kcd program.'^. An important factor to be considered here may 
be flncmcial incentives. 

There is a large body of research dealing with hov; public opinioi.( 
is ch.anged^ how attitudes and values shift over time, and hov? people 
respo.-id to various sanctions (such as legislative decisions). However, 
there has been little effort to develop an environment which creates 
public a\7arencss and willingness to do things differently once a goal 
has heC'U changed, Tlie current fiscal situation not only poses a 
problcii) to be solved, but also provides a vehicle to study such public 
behavior change. A prime example of the difficulties in this area is 
the segregation-integration conflict in y\juerican society. It has been 
nearly twenty years since the United States Supreme Court, in Brown v. 
The Tionrd of l-iduciit ion of Topeka, struck dov/n the doctriiie of ''separate 
but equal" and hold unanimously that enforced racial segregation of 
schools V7as in!ieven.tly unequal. Yet, desegregation is an agonijcing 
process whicli hdi; proceeded in an extremely slow fnsliion. There is, 
then, an explicit: need for the development of mechanisms which cncourag 
acceptance of nc\: societal goals. 



Such mechanisms imply a heavy evapliasis on financial incentives to 



adopt new dGvelopments ; possible funding sources, include emergency 
school assistfmcCj revenue sliaring, grants, etc. NIE can play an 
important role in the incentive area--*even thougli the major source of 
Ion j;- term funds is the Federal Government , of v;hich NIE* is oialy a 
small part. .Priority concerns should include the follovjing: 

1) Survey socio]ogical research on public behavioral 
change to Identify legal influences, incentives, infor- 
mation Ct'nr.paigns, etc., that can be manipulated to 
facilitate^ public acceptance of just but unpopular 
policy clinuges. 

2) Afler a proj-rrjn has been chosen, select a 
fev7 statas or districts for i.n-depth case studyo 
Selection could bo. based on hoi-: prototypic a state 
is, its v;:ill:>ngneo.s to accept KIE staff study, its 
apparer.t readiness for change, or ciuy corr.blnation of 
these factors e, IVaplcTaent the program in these 
experiraonii'jl sitci-, providing tinr.ncial am) planning 
aid in conjunction with continual evaluatio?! efforts. 

3) ])ovolop njcclianisins to infcrm state and local 
authorities about general izable elements of reform 
programs. This .Includes feasibility in real settings, 
legal and administrative cliangefi needed to implement 
the progTiinis, incentives which foster implementation, 
and degrees of change th.at are publicly acceptable. 
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3. Tcirticipation * 

The purpose of citizen participation is to make education more effective 
and reduce alienation by 1) providing educational options that are responsive 
to tlie unique needs of each community, and 2) developing new mechanisms for 
decision making. 

A number of studies have demonstrated that participation increases 
educational effectiveness and reduces alienation. For example^ Flanders (1951) 
and Faer (1949) Indicate that student-centered, democratic, participatory 
classrooms are characterized by less hostility toward teachers, less 
conflict among the students, and even greater actual learning. A study 
by Flii:ak (1967) indicates that a teacher ' s • interaction v/ith her students 
\\K\y bo. .a function of her ability to participate in school docision-iualciiig. 
Clov/ard and Jones (1963) note that parental involvement in school affairs 
has -a positive correlation V7lth their evaluation of the ir.iportance of 
education, as well as V7ith their attitudes tov/ard the school as an 
institution; v/hile Schiff (1963) lias shovm that parent participation 
and cooperation in school affairs lead to greater pupil achievement, better 
school attendance and study habits, and fev7er disciplinary problems. 

Chilman (1956) states that the parental patterns most character- 
istic of the ver>' poor are anticipation of failure and distrust of 
raiddlc-class institutions such as schools. Also, Clark (1964) has 
documented how children grovzing up in the inner-city sense, at an 
early age, their parents' feeling of powerlessness and some soon 
come to assume that they also liave little control over their fate, 

* '^^'^ section was prepared at the Ccntet for Urban- Education. 
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Finally Seasboles (1965), in an analysis, of the political sociali^zation 
o£ Blacks, states that when, parents exercise control or power in the 
school and community, they convey this sense of control to their children; 
and that these children no longer view themselves as powerless and lacking 
in self-V7orth. These findings, as well as the findings of other studies, 
support the thesis that when parents have a part in the decision-making 
processes of education, their children a^e likely to do better in school, 

111 spite of the evidence attesting to the significance of lay parti- 
cipation for the school's effectiveness, only a fev7 educators are v/illing 
to have citizens participate. The majority of schoolmen have been content 
not to move, seeking to protect the status quo by adhering to traditional 
clti^den participation via such innocuous groups as PA's or PTA^s 
(Moffit, 1967). That is, they are fearful of meaningful citii:en parti- 
cipation, seeing it as a threat to their pov/er in the schools. 

Furthermore, v?hile school administrators developed bureaucratic 
deci si on -making structures, teachers, finding themselves remote from 
the fonnal centers of power, have succeeded in -developing militant teacher 
organi:i;ations, patterned on a union model (Guthrie, 1971). Union contracts 
are, increasingly, through the bargaining process, specifying, salaries, 
fringe benefits, and working conditions. In many instances (for 
example, the UFT contract V7ith the Nov; York City Central Bonrd of 
Education) the contract prescribes rather narrov7ly the tasks a teacher 
can be required to perform, and the reasons and circumstances under 
V7hich a teacher may be transferred or dismissed. The result is that 
the teacher is insulated from effective scrutiny and evaluation. 



Because of these shortcomings in current mechanisms for parti- 
cipation, any program designed to promote citizen decision power 
should consider availability of choice in educational services and 
mechanisms for citizens to participate and schools to allow it. 
Each of these topics is discussed below. 

a . Avallnhi lity of Optional Educational Programs 

The que.stion of what to teach and how to teach in American 
public sch.ools has always generated conflict among groups and- 
individuiils , both professional and non-professional. Despite 
the sharp divergencies among all of the groups which effect the 
present decision making process in the schools, there are limited 
observnblc: dif f eroncei'i in the educational programs in the public 
. schools tiiroughout the 19,000 school diiU'-ricts in the fifty 
states. 

Parents v7ho h^nvc the financial means "have been able to select 
a school \^'hich emp]}nsizes the values and objectives they consider 
. most i.iuportant for their children by enrolling their children in 
private scliools. In recent years there has been an expansion of 
the private school sector V7ith the development of *'free schools" 
and the increase in enrollment in the established private and 
parochial schools. Lov; income people are as concerned about the 
education of their children as middle income people and also 
view education as the instrumental means for the economic mobility 



of their children. llov;ever, bas;ically for financial reasons 
they have been unable to make choices for their children and 
have been required to accept 'the single available model in 
the public schools. 

There is little empirical evidence to deraonstrate the 
superiority of specific educational inodels ond tliere is also 
disagreeuio.nt among parents as to the values and objectives that 
schools sViOuld emphasise. Therefore, the public schools should 
become more pluralistic-- that is, there should be a variety of 
educational models in each school district to offer parents a 
choice and accoiTniodate the varyln^^ educational goals aad 
expectations of parents and stu'h.int::: . 

Altcn"^ative schooXr! on an Individual . school basis or a K~12 
experimental design are being established but they arc bei\ig 
created from the top cIovai. In a top do^nri process, pro^f^ssional 
educators and/or university based scholars from various disciplines 
design alternative school m.odcls o:ad seek cooperating^ districts in 
\%''hich such model.'^ nay be established. Parent participation is 
solicited in parental choice as to \7hether or not thei:r cliildron 
will attend the "experimental" school, but trie key decisions 
about philosophy, goals and objectives for the educational model 
have already been made by the desi^;ners. Essentially parents 
have a choice betv;een the tv;o educational models but they have 
not had the opportunity to participate in the actual design and 
creation of the alternative, • 





Clearly there is a gap hetwoen practice and achieving the 
goal of citizen choice of educational alternatives. NIE should 
undertake the following activities to fill that gap. 

Dovclo praent^ 

Support the conuiunity planning and development of new educa- 
tional programs in keeping vjith citizen goals. From these availcible 
options, eacli fa-vily could then be free to make choices in keeping 
V7ith its values and goals for its children. Possible options might 
be the traditional, graded model that emphasizes cogiiitive skills; 
the nontraditional and nongraded (e.g., the I'ritish primary schools); 
models that stress the vocational approach (learning by doing) ; the 
cor.i.-.ur.i. t y scVu'Ol (!:ha Flint model); the multi-culLural school 
(San rriiacifjco) ; -he schools without walls model (Philadelphia) and 
30 fortli-~or v7orking v/ith the school-personnel, citizens could 
develop their ov:n m.odels, 

RG5;oarcli. 

One of the main criticisms leveled at the educational profes- 
sion is thcU: educators are "mediocre." The critics claim 
that thci mor-::! capable people go into medicine, lav:, government, 
and other such fields; but th.at those v/ith only average talents 
enter teaching. Research should be initiated to determine 
v^Victhar this is fact or fiction. 

Another topic that deserves attention is the feasibility of 
eliminating the influence of v;ealth variation on education 
while at the same time locating v/ithin the family the 
responsibility and the freedom to choose among educational 
options. 
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^- Mcchajn s}n.s for Cit: i ::on Pnrticjp ation ^ 

Current: Jiicchanisms for citizen participation are often ineffective. 
Tlie school bo;)rd has major responsibility to proiHote citizen partici- 
pation so that citizens be informed on achievement, about the school prograns, 
and also about its needs, and weaknesses, and to seek the advice of citizens. 
However Rice (Nation's Schools, 1967) suggests such action may lessen the 
bonxxl members' cliances for reelection. He also points out that the advisors who 
are on the superintendent's staff (as is traditional) may be obligated 
to make tlie supGrintendcnt and the V7hole school look good, 
Levxne (1966) in pointing out the problems of promoting citizeii 
participation ^.t the loc.-il school level, emphasized that it is 
natural for a principal to seek the good opinion of those for 
V7hom he v/oi^ks since promotion and stability of position depend on 
favorable evaluation, J>yer (1958) and Frey (1970) point out that 
tlie principal is the key person* v;hb V7ill determine whether progress 
in functional participc5.tioa is promoted or arrested. This means 
'that if the ''do-notbinfi" approach to citi;2en participation is to 
'be overcome, tliC will of the conmunity must be effective in 
providing local participation in the support and control of 
their schools, }lov7ever, the coiruaunity must be j.nformed in 
ordctr to exercise this vrill constructively; and since the 
professional is not fulfilling his responsibility to inform the 
public abovit the educatioaal needs oC their children and schools, 
some other means must be found to infox^m the citizen, 
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Several unique experiments, like voucher systems and performance 
contracting, arc underway to improve mechanisms for decision making. NIE 
should evaluate these, and try other approaches like the one described bcl 



Developmenv . 



A politically neutral coimunity education agency, .where the 



needs, aspirations, and rl 



ghts cf cor.minity residents and school 



personnel can be articulated, transformed into prosrams and 
iraplemented in the educatiovial system might provide the mechanism 
for community control over education. The vested interest of most 
current educational sl:ructures and many other contmunity organi- 
zations would be mediated by such an ajjency. 
The agency could serve as: 

- an iiiLorrv^.tion center, servinf; both covvimunity residents • 
and school per^orniel; 

- as an F.^ency to or.plore placing; power in the hc-.nds of each 
family to select education it desires for its children; 

- as a coordinating co7U:er linking the school with various 
agencicw-^ and resourccis of the coinnmnity and placing 
students there fur education; 

- a means of developing scliool governing committees and citizens' 
advisory councils; 

- an adult education center, to provide activities not otherv;ise 
available ; 

- a vehicle through v;hjch citii^ens can learn to tackle other 
^COnmnlity probler,;:^ as 'better lighting, zoning control, 

police protection, drug addiction, etc. 

Research , 

Wg need, to know abo^it the kinds oT information possessed by 
citi;2ens regarding tiiCiir locfjl schoors; and al.^o tlie kinds 

' **of Information they v/ould like to Viave about their schools. 

Apart from- a few opinion polls, v;e have had little V7ork done 
in thi'^s area. 
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The degree of sensitivity of citizens toward school 
problems is another aren in which reficnrch should be 
undertaken. This is importcmt since their sensitivity 
will influence tlieir willingness to cooperate to find 
solutions to such problems. 

Research is also needed to determine the moat effective 
mode of convey ii^g information to citi>:ens regarding their 
schools. Some schools have used homo visitors, for example, 
v;ho are members of the conminity employed as aides by the 
school. However, many parents view this as evidence of 
the teachers* unwillingness to become directly involved x^ith 
them because the teachers view them as being of lower status. 

Finally, efforts should be made to determine whether parents 
really want to exercise the right to choose from among various 
educational options. It is possible that parents v/ould be 
satisfied V7ith whatever the schools do, as long as their 
children arc learning. 
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D . Criteria and Selocfion of New Prop,ranus for tho NTE Aeenda 

The criteria for selection of new programs, to be included in the 
R&D agenda for NIE were 1) significance of the program to one or more 
goals and balance of programs over goals; 2) appropriateness for the 
agency; 3) allowance in the total agenda for most people who need edu- 
cational services and for use. of a broad range of resources for educa- 
tion; and 4) inclusion of programs in basic research, practice improve- 
ment, building R&D capability, and solving problems. 

Cost estimates and constraints to implementation were also considered, 
but v/ill be developed in more detail as the feasibility of programs is 
studied, 

1. Significance to goals. ' ' 

The discussions of learner, enabling, and .sy$:tem goals each led to 
suggestions for major research and development efforts. Often, similar 
suggestions appeared under more than one-, goal, and combinations of 
suggestions fell neatly into clusters that could be incorporated 
into one comprehensive program to address some major problem. 
Finally, once those clusters v;ere identified and labeled, h^ome of 
the activities that origiiiated witliin USOE and are continuing in NXE 
could be classified v/ithin the comprehensive program. 

One cluster of activities seemed to fall into the early education 
area, v;ith particular • empha.sis on home care rather than institutional 
care. The education was to promote social-emotional and physical 
development, stipplementing the school in the cognitive area. Some 
. form of this suggest^.on appeared in all learner goal arean. Sup- 



porting suggestions came from the access and participation . goal 



discussions, in the form of programs to involve community people 



in education* This programmatic area was labeled Home- Based Karlv 
Ed ucation , A number of the Regional Laboratory and Center activities, 
such as the Appalachia Educational Laboratory's effort to Uf:3 vans 
to bring parent education to remote communities, fit this program- 
matic area. In addition, the Office of Child Development has acti- 
vities in this area that should allow cooperative effort between 
the two agencies. 

A second cluster of suggestions related to restructuring instruc- 
tion, especially academic skills. The purpose was not only to make 
that instruction more effective, but to put choice of educational 
CiXperiences , control of media, t3.me for presentaf.ioii , and level of 
effort in the hands of the learner himself. The cognitive develop- 
ment Uj.o\.-UJ>; iion proposed this effort as a way to build academic skills 
more effectively. In the productivity goal it appeared as an effort 
to make education more efficient. Finally, it V7as suggested as a 
necessary concomitant of self-confidence in the social-emotional 
area, and as a v;ay to facilitate access to education after the period 
of formal schooling is complete. The program v;as labeled Learner- 
Con I rolled Instruction . Though most current curriculum activities 
are not aimed at learner control per se, some are designed to pro- 
mote individualization and thus might provide a starting point in 
this program. Such activities are classified in this programmatic 
area, along with new program starts. 
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A third proj;rai^.\iua tic clufstc.v centered arouad the breakup of educa- 
tional nioiiopolies . This was mentioned in several goal contexts --to 
provide access for poor people fo higher education, to make education 
more seii:>it:ive to conniunity needs, to tap wider resources by allowing 
community participation, to reduce student alienation, and to make 
education more efficient by offering single services to students 
rather (iuin whoJ.c packages. Since the area seemed large enough to 
incorpo)*a(:e nwo profiranit? » and the most natural break was at. the point 
of entry into highar education, the tv7o programs are called Unbundling 
Hifiiher }!d ncatio_n , and Comiiamit y Education Apfincies , Unbundling* 
Higher I'khication involves identifying 'functions provided by Univer- 
sities iind College; and provuiivcg them in modtilar form, sometimes 
using vio.vj resourcof: ro fuirnish tlicm. 

The program for communify education agencies was also implied in 

several r^oal area:;. Hov;evc:r, tlie clearest call , for a developmental 

project cam.e in the participation area: 

Develop a ])olitically neutral community education agency 
V7hore the neodf., aspiration:!, and rights of community residents 
and «;chool pen r^onnel can be artictil a ted , tranf.formed into pro- 
grams, and it.'iplciijcnted in the educational S3^ste:n. This might 
provide the m-.^clianism for community control over education. The 
. vofU'cd intero::!; of m.ost current educaLional structures and many 
other communiLy organi:c;ation^ V70uld be mediated by such an 
agency. 

Figure 6 presents a lir;t of the comprel^.ensive programs, both 
old and new, and goals for \/hich they are most significant. Every 
program must include a component for selecting and/or training 
required persotniel and for dissemination, so these are not on the 
goal list. Thougli the assignment to gpals is obviously^ subjective, 



the figure does shov; that each program is related to several goals and 
there is n balance of programs over ^als. 
2. Appropriateness to the agency. 

Some program suggestions seemed more appropriate for another 
agency or for joint-agency projects. Many of the R&D suggesti^ons in 
physical development and in personnel selection and training fell into 
this category and thus were not recommended as part of the 1973 agenda. 
Other programs, like the Home-Based Early Education Program, are very 
appropriate, but should be coordinated closely with efforts of other 
agencies. The NIE Planning Unit is already v7orking with a coordinating 
agency in this area, the Interagency Panel for Early Childhood Educa- 
tion* 

3: Allov/ance for all target audience^'3 and a broad range of resources 

After suggestions were consolidated to make-*, up comprehensive 

programs, these vjere checked against a list of target audiences and 

possible resources to assure coverage* The results are shovm in - 

Figures 7 and 8 , Again, the classifications are subjective, but 

the balance of coverage seems clear. 

.4. Balance of research, practice improv^ement , improvement, 
and problem solving. 

Most continuing programs, such as the Experimental Schools 
and the v.'ork of tlie Regional Labs and Centers v;ere heavily concentrated 
in practice improvement. This load of already-comnu.ttcd budgets makes 
the NIE K^iJ) agenda unbalanced in this area for 1973. VJe tried to 
overcome this in several ways, 
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First, most new program suggestit^ns accepted for the agenda were 
comprehensive, problem-solving efforts, or were in the area of goal- 
specific research rather than in the practice ij^piovement area where 
the budgetfy were already heax'y. Examples of tVie new goal-specific 
research suggestions are: information collection for RW) needs 
assessment, studies of school finance, and research on possible 
changes in credentialing of educational personnel. 

Second, new efforts to be suggested in the area of Researcher 
Training, will involve tying some researcher training apprenticeships 
to the compreheiisive programs, and increasing the training function 
of the small grants program. Finally, many dissemination efforts, as 
V7ell as most R.(S;U on selection and traiiiing of educational personnel 
will alr.o be made an integral part of comprehenf.ive programs, to add 
emphasis to problem solving efforts. 

This allocation of programs and budgets within units will make a 
reasonable balance in the NIE agenda: about $20 million in Resources, 
and Researcher Training, about $55 million in practice imp~rovement 
and about $^j5 million in problem solviiig. 
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III. DETAILED PROGllAM DESCRIPTIONS 

The following program deiscriptions integrate ongoing and new activities 
into one R&D agendn for NIE. The agenda is tentative, since this analysis 
is only one source of new program suggestions, and continuing progrrms must 
undergo an evaluation during the spring of 1972 before they are accepted into 
KIE. 

Because almost 80% of the 1973 budget was already committed to ongoing 
prograras, separate Klrr.tegles for old and nev; programs were required to 
generate tlie agenda.. Both strategics began with the Learner Goals, Enabling 
Goals, and System Goals that wore derived from opinions expressed by many 
people all over tli^i country. However, existing programs could not be deprived 
from goa'j an.:tlyf!:5.r. ; they could only be identified and classified by goal V7ith 
tentaL'lve hua^z/iit aJ lcn;anceft , ^^ew programs, in contrast, were derived from 
t:he* goal discussions and accepted as suggestions V7hen: 1) they met the 
criteria of i^ignificance , appropriateness, balance, feasibility, and budget 
described crtrlior, aud 2) they did not duplicate some continuing program. 

.Progrr:m:i are clar.sified in the descriptions . belov? by the R£vJ.> function 
they fulfill., ratht-.r than by the existing vs. new categories. That is, the 
proposed basic research program to add to the knov/ledge base on education, 
and the rosearch;cr training efforts to improve the country's capability^ 
arc described fir:;t. The programs to improve educational practice v^ithin 
the current system are described next, followed by the program to solve 
major problems. 
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Since both new and old programs arc integrated in the agenda, it might 
help Ex) identify v/here the cxiwStlng profprains are. (Figure 5:, page 5 will 
clarify the following list). Most existing activities are in research, 
researcher training, and improving practice. Some relate primarily i:o one 
goal, so they v/ere placed vyithin goal specific projects. Others, parti- 
cularly from Regional Laboratories and Centers, rcem to f£.ill either within 
the Icc^rner goals or the systems goals, yet do not cut across both areas. 
These are clustered appropriately and classified as specialty areas. Also 
among the continuing activities are two comprehensive programs that cut 
across all goals: The Experimental j^^j'ylg^? desic7.ied to improve educa- - 
tional practice, and the Career Educn tiio n Horlels , designed to solve the 
problem of students graduatin^^ without cittitudcr and skills needed for 
careers. Finally, once suggestions for r.ev? comprehensive pro^rrams v.^ere 
identified, it was apparent that several continuing activities fit v:ithin 
the nev7 areas. 

The activities that relate to fev/er goals and involve continuing programs 
are described only briefly, since they represent fewer KIE options in a^^enda 
design. The continuing comprehensive programs are described in more detail 
because of their complexity and importance to major problua solving, and 
because their level of development allows a detailed discussion. By and 
large, the new comprehensive programs are not yet developed in enough detail 
to present a lengthy discussion. The one that is currently be^tt developed, 
the Home-Based Early Education Program, is described in. sov.tc detail. Others 
are described in a few paragraphs eacli, and outlini'js for each program are 
included for reference. Wien the Planning Unit is advi:-:od that any 



program warrants more detailed planning,-* V7ork v/ill continue, and progress 
reports will be presented before the end**of i:he fiscal year. 
A • Goal-specific Projects 

The proposed goal-specific projects include an unsolicited basic research 
program, a small, directed intramural rcsecirch progran^. to accomplish the 
Institute's internally-identified research nccvds, and a fev; applied R(SJ) 
projects in specific goal areas,- 

The current: USOE unsolicited research pro^-ram is heavily loaded ip the 
cognitive development area; thus NIE is likely to change the balance of 
projects soi'.icv^hat ♦ The goal analysis in section TI of this paper indicated . 
a stronger effort, particularly for the social-emotional goal and for the 
area of access. Opening these areas v/ill require "the InYoXvcment of 
recioarchers from other disciplines. Though the balance i:n".j-ht be different,* 
examples of current projects are still likely to be typical. Several of 
tliosG are: 

Cogi'? i 1 1 ve l)e v c 1 opmen t : Relationship between perceptual development 
and accjuisition of reading ability of 1st, 2nu/ and 3rd grades. 

Physic al Deve lopment : Research related to the learning of children 
identified as having experienced iiialiuitritlon and heavy metal 
poi.soning, 

§PS ^ 1 ^ ^"^.ti * Success avoidant motivation and behavior; its 
developmental correlates and situational determinants. 

Product ivity ; A study of the economic and social Impact of 
differences in the quantity and finality of educational 
achievement* 

Acces s : Biographical data as predictors of college grades of 
blacks and vjhites. 
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Tv70 or three research suggestions appeared under several goals enough 
times in the total analysis to warrant their being proposed as directed 
research efforts. One of these projects involved a continuing survey of 
public attitudes toward education, demands for siervices, and v/illingness 
to provide resources. An initial statement on how that program might be 
developed is available. A second frequently suggested program 
involved the anthropological study of neighborhoods to identify factors 
that influence learning and learning inotivation. A third frequently 
suggested progr^un was in the area of access: an exploration of how NIE 
might facilitate acceptance of some program for fiscal equity- These 
types of studies V70uld be logical for the* intramural research program. 

Finally, a number of applied' R6D efforts are included in goal- 
specific projects. The Center for Urbnn Education's program to train 
citizens to participate in school advisory and decision-making functions, 
V7hich is included under the participat;jon^goal, is an example of such a 
goal-'Spccif ic project. 

During FY 1972 approximately $12 million v:as spent on all categories 
of goal specific research, and the same level is recommended for FY 1973. 
It is proposed that the small grants program, classified as goal specific 
research in FY 1972 r be placed v^ithin the Researcher Training Program 
during 1973. The funds for unsolicited basic research would actually 
be increased by that transfer, since an increase in the Researcher 
Training funds is anticipated to cover the additional program there. 



B. Rcsenrclier Tirainini^ 
■ • — ^ 

The prxiiuiry purpose of the RcsGarcher Training Program is to encourage 
and support quality training of educational researchers aiid research 
related personnel, Tlie progran was originated to meet a need generated 
by the approximately 30 fold increase in Cooperative Research funds over 
the pant decade and the dramatic shift in emphasis from conventional 
rcsearcli studies to lar^^e scale development, diffusioii, and evaluation 
efforts. NT.K v.'ill iio doubt broaden the program to include techniques 
for researcli in problem solving and to add support for education-related 
research tr.:^J.ning in other disciplines. 

Specific objectives within the current , Researcher Training Program 
Include idcr^l'.lfyin,^; [':\c ty^-.es of training most critically needed by 
educational "ccD per .somiv-iI, developing and testing materials to train 
them, and providing support for such operational training programs. 
Tlie identifii cation of personnel needs is being funded by the National 
Center for r.ducatlonal Statistics, but directed by USOE*s 15CERD. NIE, 
in assuminr^ leadership, would \7ant to contiriue this cooperative arrange^tient 
if possible. The materials development programs are being conducted, for 
the most part, throu'.'.h consortia ' efforts that v;ill be examined closely 
during the coming fiscal year. As a part of this research agenda for 
NIE, tliG Planning Unit: r;taff is reconniiending that the personnel training 
effort be redirected to In'cludc appreiiticeships on large R.6:D problem 
solving efforts, and InLornships within the Institute itself. 



Finally, it is recouuuended theit the small grants program be 
removed from the basic research area and included as a part of researcher 
training. About one-hundred experienced researchers in various . 
disciplines sliould be recruited from around the countr>^ to serve, 
vith a small honorarium, as advisors for the students and novice 
researchers wlio receive grants. This should be a prestigious group, 
, almost a club, who not only have the grantees as apprentices, but meet 
on occasion to hear results of the best grants, to advise NIE on 
researcher training, and to suggest promising candidates for internships 
and fellowships within the Institute itself. 

FY 72 funding for Researcher Training vjas $3.2 million andj v/ith 
the additional efforts, the~ proposed 1973 budget is 65.0 million. 
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specialty Area Programs 

1. Instructional Personnel 

The purpose of this area* is to increase tho effectiveness of 
instructional personnel by conducting appropriate research, 
design, development, and testing of alternative training procedures. 

On-going programs in this area include much of the 11^3 activities 
aU the Texas Research and Development Center for Teacher r.ducation and 
the Stanford Center for Research and Development in Teaching, Stanford's 
reseeirch activities include R&.'D in heuristic tcacliing, bilrngual compe- 
tence for teachers, teaching in lov7 income areas, and motivation under 
different instructional procedures, nif. Texas researcliers are concerned 
witli training teachers to gear instruction to pcr.^onal ViC>or]s5 of' students. 
Otlier contractors are involved in R£.D projects for adult literacy teach- 
ers, coniinunity college teacliers, and training for teacher accountability. 

As these projects are canpleted or phased out, it is recommended 
that this specialty area be discontinued, with later resoarcli projects 
being located in the goal specific research area of personnel selection 
and training, and nev/ development activities being placed \?itliin compre- 
hensive programs. 

py 1972 funding for this area is approximately S3.0 million and 
recommended funding for FY 1973 is $2.0 rnilliono 

2. Curricular Programs 

Activities v/ithin this area arc directed toward tlie development 
and implementation of nev7 curriculum systems, and deal with individualized 
instruction and instructional installation and managcmeut. The curricula 
S|^Pi9^-reschool through adult target audiences, with* the greatest con- 
centration on elementary school children. 



The largos L body of on-going work is supporLed through the Laboratory 
and Center programs. In addition, there are a few smallex* curriculuni 
development projects supported through the applied research program. 

Examples of current curriculum development programs include: 

a. The development of comprehensive school mathematics program 
for students in gradcji 1-6 based upon instructional analysis by 
mathematics specialists and individualized according to the stu- 
dents' Vieeds and abilities. (CEMiUilL) 

b. The development of a program to provide a general education 
in aesthcitics for K-12 students incorporating the exploration of 
light, sound, motion, time, space, the elements of the arts and 
the environment, and the creative experiences of people in the 
arts. (CE^niEL) 

e. Development of a comprehensive system for improving school 
practice, which includes instructional systems, tr*aining systems, 
installation systems, accountability systems, and modification 
systems. (SVJRL) 

d. Development of curriculum and instructional strategies for 
improvii:g learning conditions in rural schools, (M\MIEL) 

e. Development of a set of tested products which will enhance 
language and socio-cultural development of Spanish-speaking 
children in grades 1-3. (SWCEL) 

As these projects are completed or phased out, it is recommended 
that the heavy emphasis of funding for curricular programs be shifted 
for better balance to other goal areas and into development efforts 
specifically related to comprehensive programs. As a step in this 
direction, several of the efforts nov; classified as curricular are 
being suggested for management v/itliin a comprehensive program area 
called Learner Controlled Instruction. 

FY 1972 funding for Curricular program is $10 million; FY 1973 
projections are $9 million. . , ; 
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3* Theory and ICiiowledge for OrganiEaCional Change 

Programs aud projects vjithin this area are directed toward the 
ultimate design of nev; organizational structures and processes and 
serve as the basis for the training of teacliers and administrators in 
such change. Studies are concerned with elements of classroom organi- 
zation, tuacher behavior and school administration, Researcli related 
to students and organizational change includes grouping, reward systems 
cooperation and competition, decision-making and governance, and char-- 
acterlstics of peer groups. Research related to teaching and organiza- 
tional change includes differentiated staffing patterns and various 
teaching strategies. 

On-:^vfipg programs in the area are primarily supported through the 

Regional Laboratories and R&D Centers. The programs include: 

o Studies of how school organization afiects teachers 
and learners (Stanford). 

o Sti/dies of nev/ institutional forms of higher education 
(Berkeley). 

o Studies of decision making structitres for school 
districts and their influence on .fichools (Oregon), 

o Research and Development on academic games and 

studies of the social organization of schools (Hopkins), 

FY 1972 funding for theory and knov7lcdge for organizational change 
is $3 million. Projections for FY 1973 are $3 million, 
4. )?lanning. Management, and Evaluation Technologies 

All programs vjithin this cluster are designed to increase the 
capabilities of schools in planning, management, and evaluation, and 
«i^-in administrators in the use* of a systems approach in these area 



Planning involves selection, analysis, and presentation of data needed 
for educational decisions and action; evaluation provides feedback to 
instructional managers and planners cibout the effectiveness of educa- 
tional activities; and management involves the selection of goals and 
programs, the implementation of programs, and tlie revision of programs 
as necessary to meet goalso 

On-going programs in this area include the educational cooperatives 
pioneered by the Appalachia Educational Laboratory, studies at the 
UCLiV Center for the Study of Evaluation, programs on educational manage- . 
mcnt at WICIIK^s National Center for Higher Education Management Systems 
"(NCIIEiJiJ), the Administering for Change rrogrc?jn at the Philadelphia 
Laboratory, and much* of the work' at the Oragon Center for tlic Advanced 
Study of Educational Administration. In addition, the Far West Labor- 
atory is developing a series of management training units of particular 
ui^e to administrators and the Northv/est Laboratory is already under V7ay. 
on the development of data management systems,. 

The purpose of most of these current programs is to develop tools 
and procedu3;ei; that have general utility. As these efforts are completed 
the released funds should be used for R&D in the same areas of planning, 
management, and evaluation, but geared to the specific needs of compre- 
hensive programs. By that time, the comprehensive programs v;ill be 
ready for this level of R&rl) effort, and in many cases the same agencies 
v;ill be the performers. Budgeting and management, hov7ever, v;ill bo done 
through a directed prograiii task force. • 

FY 1972 funding for this area is approximately $8 million, and the 
rpDTr""Kl FY 1973 funding is $7 million. 



D, . Compr oil on .s i v c Pr o a m n 

1, Experimental Schools*"* 

Though there are a number of Kourccis of funds available to 
conduct educational R6c]) and to develop pilot or r.iodel projects > there 
are almost no funds to support tlie extensions of research needed to 
build the bridj;;es between baf;ic rcf^co.rch and co-.niiion educational practice, 
or between the clinical testing of an educational theory and its natural 
application in a real-v?orld setting,. In recognition of tliis lag betv7een 
completion of research and developj?50nt and any v/idespread operat ion'-^lii'.in 
of its ideas and procedures, a liii'.iL'ed number of large-scale comprehcnsiv 
expcriiriDnts, oniphasizin^; now paL terns of financial support, staffing^ 
training J ori^ani::a tion^, and cc:;c:r-.:n :?.::;> parLj.cii.ation are being funded 
through the Ih-iperimental Schools Tr l-^V- <''-^^. 

The Experimental ScIjoo]^; Progj:a:;i v;as introduced in liareh 1970 by 
Presj.dent Kixon in his Ik'.f'sage on Wucational ileform. The l-rograni is 
designed to test the hypothesis thr^t Vvidesprcad adoptio3i of effect5,ve 
educational innovations can be x.^cilitated throu^^h school experimenta- 
tion cmphasi^iing compr ohi-nsivG refc^in^ and the development of alterncitive 
educational practices. 

Special Features of the T.y.p oriM^i i'i t/}l_ Schools Proc^rani 

The Experimental Schools Progrcvui lu^.t: fievcral special fQatv\rc.s V7hich v;ill 
be described below. 

''Robert Binsv;anj;cr , Director- of th.is program, is currently re-draft ing 
this stateujent. 



Comprehens ivonoss ♦ An ExpcrimGnt-.al Sclfool project must be comprehensive" 
in that it includes at leaijt the follov;ing: 

1. Project goals specified in terms of the type and purpose of 
learning experience to be provided; 

2« A plan for broad participation in the design, ir.^pl omenta t ion and 
operation of the project including a viable relationship vith the co;?jnunity; 

3» A coherent, integrated, mutually reinforcing set of "operational 
variables" including but not limited to; 

a) the nature and substance of the curriculum; 

b) tlie nature, role and orgnnissation of staff and 
necessary staff training; 

c) the use of time and space, including', possible variations 
in the length of the school day.. .sc];oo] year, or nuinber 
of years required of participants in the project; 

d) an administrative and organi?;at3 onal structure consistent 
v/itli and supportive of the prograiii; 

e) an evaluation design and a strategy for its implc-nentation , 
Size of the Project. An Experimental School project liiust include a com- 
prehensive educational program for 2,000 to 5,000 ciiildren in kinder^:-.rten 
through 12th grade. The lov;er limit (2,000) reprcisents tlic Minimum nuir.ber 

of students necessary in a comprehensive K-12 program for effective evaluation, 



The term "comprehensive" lias acquired a .specif Jc connottTtion amonp; e<}ucat:ors 
referring to the breadth of the curriculum, e.g., the Coi.'^nro.l'ionsivo. High School. 
The term is used here in its broader and ler.s teclmical f^cnsc moaning "account:';-; ; 
for or comprehending all or virtually all pertinent considerations:" for ercar/.ple . 
including at a minimum all the significant elements of a fonaal educational rrc-^r 
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and the approximate upper limit (5,000) represents the iiiaximum size of a 
project which can be considered given the projected appropriations for 
the EKpcrimental Schools prograni,. 

Eligible Applicants. Those eligible to participate in the Experimental 
Scliools Program, autliorized by the Cooperative RoGearch Act (Tublic Law 83- 
531, as cimended, and regulations issued pursuant thereto), are public 
(including State and local education n<^encics) or private , profit or 
nonprofit agencies, institutions, or organizations, as well as colleges 
or universities. Applications are encouraged from the widest possible 
variety of agencies, indtl tutions, or orgr.aisations, including those whic'n 
would be created specifically for the purpose of operating an Experiiuenta] 
ScJiool project r Those organisations wlilch are not currently operating 
schools TT>ay find It advantageous to form a cooperative relcitionship with 
established educational agencies* In thrt case of an organircation whicli 
has submitted an exceptionally promising program design, but V7hich has not 
yet been able, to secure support for basic per-pupil expenditu7:es (see the 
section on Inc re mental Suppor t), a planning grant may be avjarded to permit 
the more thorough development of the program design and to provide time 
for securing the necessary operating costs. 

Planning^ I D ovolonment , and Opera t'lon:;* The Experimental Schools Program 
recognises that planning, development, and oper:tl:iou of a project are over- 
lapping activities. The terms as used here refer to stages of Federal 
support rather than stages of project development. Prepare tion of forma] 
proposals often results in an inequitable competitive situation among 
applicants with different resources. The Experimental Scltools Program, 
r^y^-refore, initially requests letters of interest. Upon receipt of such 




letters, a selection committee designates those few v;lio should receive 
planning grants to permit more thorougli planning of their total program 
design. The planning period is usually approximately 60 to 120 days, 
A final competition based on complete detailed proposals from those 
applicants receiving planning grants occurs subsequently. Those appli- 
cants selected to operate Experimental School projects receive support 
for five years of operation. Operational grants normally are made for 
30 months v/ith a continuation grant providing support for the final 
30 months awarded following a program revievr. 

Imp 1 emen ta t ion , The program of each Expcrimer^^al School project 
must be implemented in the first yea^ of operation rather than in stages 
over the five years. 

JncreiTicntaX Su p port <, In terms of the five years of operation of 
each. Kxpcrimental School project, financittl support is limited to incre- 
mental costs associated with the implementation of the progr^nm, such as 
the development of staff nccess^iry for the* operation of the program, the 
development of materials, minor remodeling, an4 evaluation and docmnenta- 
tion of the project. The Experimental Schools Program cannot support 
the basic per-pupil expenditure which provides for the operational costs 
of tlie project, and it cannot .support major construction- Each applicant 
organiJ^at ion mus t indicate its commitment to provide operating costs for 
the full five years of operation of the IJxper mental School project • 
The eventual cost of operating an Experimental Scliool project after the* 
anticipated development V7ork is completed jnust be kept witliin the limits 
of available resources so that the pro£^r:'!n. could be continued after the 
years of Federal support have ended. 
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ExpcrlmGntal School SiLc , There arc-*no geosraphic restrictions on 
the location of the target populatiion. sftiulents in a single Experimental 
School project may be located in a number of buildings, cities, counties, 
school districts, or States. Rural school districts, with student popula- 
tions of less than 2,000 are encouraged to form clusters. Such clusters 
might attempt to provide solutions to a common^ or set of . coi:T:;ion, signifi- 
cant educational problems, lliere is no requirement that each agency or 
organization in the cluster must have an identical program, as long as the 
project provides a continuous K-12 program for the target population* 

Tar ^^.et Population , The Experimental Schools Program assigns a high 
priority to projects v;hich focus primarily on students v;ho are not e:-:per- 
iencing educational success and v/ho come from fam.ilies of lo'.v income. l\-?o 
points merit clarification: 

1* The term "families of low income" is not restricted to the 
Office of Economic Opportunity or Title I (KSFA) definitions of poverty 
level. The Experimental Schools Program considers any reasonable defi- 
nition of low income for the geographical area(s) in v/hich the proposed 
project is to be located. Uowevar, the definition must be specified and 
a rationale provided, 

2, Tlie phrase '^focus primarily on students v;ho are not experiencing 
educational success and V7ho come from families of low income" does not mean 
that projects must be li.mited exclusively to such students. 

Evaluation and Documo n tation , Evaluation and documentation is a major 
focus of each Experimental School project. Personnel of each specific 
project arc responsible for documentation, for tlie kind of formative evalu- 
ation needed to modify and improve the project, and Cor an assessment of 
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the outcomes of the project in Lcinns of its parLicular goals and objectives. 
Evaluation on a second lcvcl--siimmative in nal:ure--is also specific to each 
project, but it is the responsibility of an evaluation contractor vho is 
not part of the project staff. A third icvol of cvaluaLion includes an 



include replicabili ty of practices and programs, assessment of the second 
level evaluation activities, and Lhe success of the Experimental Schools 
Progrcim as a v/hole. 

■ Other ExperimG-i t:a Lion. Given the 5}inall sis:e of the Experimental Schools 
•Program and the high level of interest in the design and implementation of 
'significant, comprehensive, alternative eoU'-cational programs^ it is reason- 
able to assume that a number of r/j,apcia?, 'organi^tntlons^ institutions, or 
school systems v;ill develop the laaano to ir.ploment experiments without 
assistance from the Experimental Schools Program, In order to support 
and encourage these comprehensive expcriir.onts, the Program will consider 
requests J:rom such applicants for participation in the evaluation and docu- 
mentation of their projects. 
History c)f tlie Ex pcnrlricmtal i^cliools Jh:o;^r^;j^ 

VTlien S.P. Narland, Jr., v;as appointed U.S. Commissioner of Education 
December 17, 1970, lie announced that r-apid iii^plementat ion of the Experi- 
mental Schools Program V7as one of his highost priorities. On December 28, 
1970, some 20,000 copies of the first ariuouneoment regc^rding tliis new 
program vjere distributed nationv^ide. 

The announcement set forth tlie general policies that were established 
specifically for governing the firj-t: projc-.cts and it solicited letters of 
interest from all agencies interested and able. to combine into a single. 



onmibus cvaluator v/hose activities take in all projects and v7hose concerns 
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c orap roll ens ive, kindergarten through, yrade 12 project a wide varietj' of 
promising practices for 2,000 to 5,000 predominantly low- income family 
children^ 

• By February 1, 1971, nearly 500 letters of internist had been sent 

to the E:<pcriinantal Schools office. An independent selection connnittee 

recormiiended eight sites. V7hich, in its judgment, had put together the 

most creative and most significant combinations of promising practices 

that could be operational in September 1971, Each of the eight sites 

wa^; given a 60-day planning grant to v/ork out comprehensive programs 

meeting all the requirements laid out in the first announcement. 

The eight agencies v;hich received the $10,000 planning grants were: 

Austin, Texasj Independent School District 
Berkeley, California, Unified Scliool District 
Fergusou-Florissani: 3 Missouri, School District 
Franklin Pierce, V^'jsliington, Sciiool District 
KcCoiitb, Mississippi, Public Schools 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, Public Schools ■ 
Rochester, New York, City School District 

A panel reviev:cid the eight proposals and on April 10^ 1971, recoimnanded 
threci to be Experimental School sitevs: Berkeley Unified School District; 
Franklin Pierce School District; and the Minneapolis Public Schools, 

Each of these sites developed its ovm unique program, each met the 
Experimental Schools requirements in ways V7hich suit the particular needs 
of the coiTmVvmltics involved, and each combined a variety of promising prac- 
tices into a coKiprehensivo K-12 school design. The plans are complex. 
They encourage flexibility. They allow for change and adaptability as 
progress repo.vLs and interim results show the need for changes in direction 
or emphasis. ' . 

o . ' ■ 
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RecognisiinB the need for long-term assessment, each Experimental School 
site is funded for five years of oporatioji; first for 30 mouths to bo 



follov/ed by additional funding for the final 30 months. Thirty-month 



operational i»rauts in the following amounts have been awarded to: 



Berkeley . < , 
Franklin Pica*ce 
Mnneapolis . 



$3,639,063 
2,462,718 
3,580, 877 



The Berkeley, Fraiiklin Pierce, and Minneapolis projects should not be 
viewed as ntodels. Each v/as developed out of the experience, the history, 
and the special characteristics of a particular site at a particular time. — 
the spx'ing of 1971. 

Each of the three projects combines a diversity of promising prac- 
ti.ces derived from rer^earnhy demn"!rr: tratiou, and experimentation in a 
comprehenfjive educational program. Some of the most promis5.ng of these 
.practices are: 

"Patterns in ArltlViiiet Ic*' (a media/programmed approach to 
individualised math instruction) de\.'eloped by the Northv/est 
Regional Educational Laboratory, 



Bilingna] materials* developed under a Title VII, Elementary 
and Secondary EducaL'.lOii. Act (ESEA) grant to Tucson, Arissona, Public 
Schools. 



*'Hcn), A Course of Study" developed by a National Science 
Foundation award to Educational Devclopiiu at Corporation, 



, '^Collaborative Problem Solving'^dev.elopod under an Edu- 
cation Professions Dcvelopnienl Act (EPDA) girr-nt. 



"Individually ]*re,so3:ibcd Instruction" developed by the 
Learning Rescarcli iwd DcvelopvK/nL Center aud Pvcsearcli for 
Better Scliools in PliiladelplKi.v-;, Pennsylvimia. 



"Work Opportunity Center?;" developed by 0E*s Bureau of 
Adult, Vocational, and— Tcclinxcal Education, 
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"Environmental Science Center'' devoiopod under Title III, ESEA. 

•« 

The Oiarrette (an orgnnl^^ational technique) developed by OE's 
former Office of Construction Services, 

"Child Development Center" developed by the Office of Edu- 
cation's Follow Tiirough progrcUHo 

"Pyrciniid Reading Progriira" developed by the University of 
Minnesota under a Title III (J-ISEA) grant. 

These practices illustrate the movement of ideas developed by federally 

supported research programs into V7ider practice. 

Because of the complexity of their programs and because of their 
ambitious goals, any one or all Lhree of the 1971 Experiuiental Schools 
sites may fail to achieve success. But regardless of tlie degree of 
achievement overall--or for any of the components--the three sites represent 
nationally .significant comprehcnHive educational exper"iments , Together 
these first three, and those to comOj promi-vc to give a test to tlio idea 
of combining several promising practices into a compreliensive, coherent, 
articulated educational program. 
The Fut ure of the Exper iment al School Progra\!i 

Tlie Experimental Schools Progr^im expects to have a limited number of 
new starts in each of the next five years. During the life of the program 
a wide variety of comprehensive experiments V7ill be supported. Thus the 
requirements J procedures, form.at, and criteria used to select Experimental 
School sites will change from year to year^ 

Experimental Schools is defjxgncd as an evolving program in order to 
encompass the nev7est educational ideas as V7ell'a5 to avoid the administra- 
tive rigidity and progrcm\ inflexibility that seems to accompany the creation 
of new units. Although it is dc^jigned as a teminal program, it is constantl 
revising and reviewing its annual focus. In the fast start accomplished in 



fiscal year 1971, two competitions were necessary: the first, for 
projects to be operational in September 1971, and the second, for pro- 
jects to receive sufficient planning and development time to be ready 
for operation in SepteiTiber 1972, 

Thus, on March 31, 1971, a second competition was announced by the 
Eywpo.riiueutal Schools office. The second competition broadened the 
Expex'imental Scliools Program by soliciting proposals for comprehensive 
projects vrliich represent significant alter-natives to existing school 
organization, practice, and traditional performance* Applicants were 
asked to shift their focus and look anew at what students ought to 
. learn, how to make different use- of time and space, to rethink staffing 
patterns nnd personnel requirements, to consider alternativ^e vjays to 
orgauliiCi and ndiiiliii:^ ter the schools, and to include the corrjuunity in 
active participation in educational decisions. The second announcement 
v/as sent out nationv^ide ' and more than 300 letters of interest were sub- 
mitted. An independent selection committee chose the following to receiv 
$30,000--$40,000 four-month planning grants to prepare a complete proposal 

Chicago Public School Dist. Ko» 299, Illinois 
City School District of Nov/ Rochelle, Nev; York 
Edgewood Independent Sciiool District, San Antonio, Texas 
Federation of Independent Community Schools, 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Newark Public Schools, New Jersey 
Scliool City of Gary, Indiana 

School District of Greenville County, Greenville, 

South Ccirolina 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 
Vermont State Department of Educa'cion, Montpelier 
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Siiullar planning grcmts were awarded- to two additional sites in 

•« 

April 1971. On the selection committee's recoiiimendation, Portland 
Public School 11, Oregon, V7as given an ax7ard to continue development of 
its proposal. The National Urban League^ N.ev7 York, New York, was 
av^arded a ^y:ant to develop a proposal based on the "street academy'* 
concept. I'hey were included in tho. second competition with those 
listed abovCe 

In Decciabcr 1971, after a review of all propOvSals by an independent 
panel, tltroe sites (Greenville, San Antonio and Newark) V7ere designated 
for large scale programs to become operational in September 1972, subject 
to the sv.ccesaful completion and negotiation of a final plan* The Piednont 
fepcrfecn-r/il .Schools- (Creenville) and the Ec1gGV70od School District 
(San Antoic) have ue^oticitcd contracts and national co.:npetition is 
presently :ai effect to seek the most qualified bidder to evaluate both 
th05;e project 2:. 

In a f.p.oclal category, 12-mpnth grants \7cixe awarded on July 1, 1971, 

to five applicants whose letters of interest presented a uniquely promising 

coniponent "»7'iich, when further developed, could later become a significant 

luart of a coi;iprehensivG program. The one-year grant V7inners were: 

Scliool District No. 9, Bro\ming, Montana 
Soaford School District, Seaford, Delaware 
Davis County Coi:i:;:unity School District, 

IVioomf ield, lovra 
West Liis Vegar. and Las Vegas City School 

Districts, La;3 Vegas, Nev; Mexico 
Greene County Loard of Education, Eutav;, 

Alabaiaa 
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In fiscal years 1971 and 1972, Expori?inontal Schools av/ards were 
limited almost exclusively to existing K-12 public school agencies. These 

deemed most capable of implementing comprehensive projects that 
incorporated the best of promising practices in a createive educational 
design. From the outset, the planners of the Experimental Schools Pro- 
gram resolved to interpret the word ^'schools" broadly to include all of 
education, Tluis, future comprehensive projects will be developed to take 
into consideration such relationships as early childhood education and 
its linkage to K-12 programing, postsecondary school education and its 
li.nkage to K-12 progrciming, conmmity-based education whicli may encompass 
all ages in a given community, higher education and its extension^ as 
well as nciV7 forms of educnl:ion designed to improve and reform the prer^ent 
practiceti • 

Sunimax" y of 1973 Budget Request (in millions) 

Continuations (second 30-month awards) 
of FY 1971 initiatives (includes evalu- 
ation 6c documentation) for 3 projects $ 11,2 

Continuations (30-month operational 
av;ards) for 3 projects planned and dev- 
eloped in FY 1972 (includes evaluation 
6c documentation) for each project 15,7 

New Starts in FY 1973 for 5 projects; 

planning/, and development 3 , 1 

TOTAL HlOJIiCTS: 13 TOTAL COST: 30.0 
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Conclusioii 



The Experimental Schools Program iticolf is experimental — it is testing 
significant alternatives to presdnt practices in pedagogy and government 
support for educational R&D, Host notably: ► 

- Funding is for something loiiger than a year, allowing for 
continuity and internal integrity v.^hile testing and retesting pos- 
sible alternatives; 

- Tlie target population is large enougl\ to allow for suffi- 
cient experimentation but small enough to be tlioroughly evaluated 
and documented; 

- The clioice of curriculum, organizatlori , staffing patterns, 
and internal evaluation measures are all the clioice of local per-- 
sonnel and tlie community; 



- Once a letter of interest ir> cliosen by cin iudepei-ide7"it 
selection conr.uttee as a possible c : n:.'.eacler fj-v an operational 
girant, a planning grant to allov? for any necessary techuLccil 
ase;i£ii:ance is provided; 

- Instead of the evaluation rrnCt documentation coming after 
a project has been complatad or v/ell under \.v.yj it is an integral 
part of each }:':.^:pqrimental School site from tlie beginning; 

- Documentation includes not only the narrow components in 

a project, but the project itself ar<:l the total environment of which 
it is a part and v/hicli it is shaping; 

- The independent evaluators \;ill use anth.ropological and 
sociological measures to identify both v.'^hat is appearing to succeed 
and V7]iat is appearing to fail, sharing botli th.e "hard" and ''soft" 
data v;ith the Experimental Schools office and the local project staff; 

- The three levels of evaluation ensure completeness and 
integrity in the reporting system; r-nd 

- Each site will provide an inrcrmation c:enter for visitors 
which will not impinge on the e>:pe?;i].iunt itself yet will fully inform 
all interested parties on the results of the eMperiment, 



- Each applicant is required initially to send a letter of 
interest rather than a professionally })reparuu proposal; 
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2. CARl-HR nnUCATION 

The purpose of career education is to help* students acquire the com- • 
petcncics and attitudes necessary for choosing, obtaining, and successfully 
performing, a seri.es of satisfying and self-fulfilling careers during the 
course of their lifetime. Tlio ability to achieve tliis goal probably depends 
on such variables as: 1) The variety of career experiences one has had, 
2) the availability of authentic career role models, 3) access to accurate 
career information, and A) the possibility of a recurrent cycle of education 
and emplojunent . 

. Although popular rhetoric in the professional*^ literature has extolled 
the importance of tliose variables, very little systematic research has been 
coiiduct ':^ci on them nwd schroolo and collages do not in practice provide much 
in the v/ay of career experience, career role models, career information, or 
opportunity for education reentrj^. Indeed , schools and colleges have become 
isolated from the mainstream v;orld of cmployuient and appear to serve more a 
custodial than an assimilation function. 

1, Yaridty of career experience 

a. Background - • . 

The doininaut motivation in the history of support for vocational • 
education has been the need to prepare people for employment. In times 
of inanpov;er shortage, industries provide on-the-job training. VTlien th.ere 
is competiti oa . f or jobs, employers depend more on schools and colleges for 
thifj function. Tlius the economic policies of the federal government may 
have more to do vith uncu-ployment and v;ith the status of vocational 




education than eltlicr has to do with each other* A recent evaluation 
of vocational education estimated tha^t all federally-funded manpov/er 
training programs combined have reduced unemployment by only ,5 
percent (Teeples) . 

Nevertheless the schools aiid colleges have a legitimate role in 
preparing students for emplo>Tiient even though emplo>Tneiit depends on 
the availability of jobs, a variable that is beyond the purview of 
education. There are other requirements for successful emplo^niient . 
Acquiring a job depends on knov;ing V7hat jobs are available, having 
appropriate credentials, acquisition skills and on placement assistance. 
Once a job is obtained, successful performance depends on a host of 
attitudes and skills, e.g., conimunication skills, decision skills, proble: 
solving, dependability, job acceptance, technical skills, etc. Even if 
such skills weren't prerequisite, to job success they v7ould be ip.portant 
educational goals on their o\'m merit in providing students with a sense 
of competence, of being in command of their lives, providing a range of • 
avocational options, and with increased adaptability to change^ 

The programs that have been considered most successful in providing 
these competencies have reported exteiisive use of a V7ide variety of v.-'ork 
experiences. These work experiences must be legitimate employment 
opportunities and not simply game playing. Students must realijce actual 
consequences of their performance, enjoying the rewards and suffering the 
penalties; their endeavors must have impact on significant others. Such 
work experiences should take a V7ide range of different forms: an activity 
that simply occupies a person's time, a lifev;ork by v;hlch a person earns 
a' living such as a trade or profession, an avocation with its Intrinsic 



benefits, a comnmnity service project, a social problem j;olviug effort, 
etc. The purpose of thor»e expericnicos is to j^^lve students a sense of 
what a particular occupational life style involves. The goal is not 
to impart specific occupational slcills so nnicli rjs the j^ener^jlized 
coping behavior and attitudes necessary in the v/orld of cniplojnnent, 
A vide r^iiige of employment experiences doesn^t nerely ndjust the student 
to the world of employTiieat--it should also teach the student what things 
are v/rong and in need of reform. The student v/ho has had a range of v7ork 
experiences will be better able to cornpare the available range of ceireer 
opportuiiities and is likely to make better career decisions. He or slic 
is also likely to be less intimidated by the bureaucratic environment, 
having beconc familiar \n.th it in a variety of 5Io'aTi3 over a 'long period. 
As a result of early experience v;i1'.h huroauc'r.'»oy th.e r^tu^lont may feel 
some ovmership o£ that environment and have better' '*purcViase" on it and 
hence feel le5.;s constrained about clianging it. It ,is .alj-:o possible; that 
varied career experience^j interleaved vn.th and related to educational 
programs, v/ill blur the distinctions between f^chcol^ woi:k and avocation, ' 
and V7ill ease the transition from school to e.;-.i?'J ayment . 

b. Current programs and their effects ^ , 

Federal legislation provides a niiirtber of ar.thori/'otions for the 
support of programs that provide v:ork experlc-.uv.c aVid oc.eupational skills 
training. These programs are administered by a variety of bureaus in" 
IIKV/, DOL, OEO, HUD, and f.nclude s\ich things ar: I'-ureau o£ Apprentice!chip 
and Training (DOL), Neighborhood Youth Corps (K-OL) , Public: Service 
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Careers (DOL) , V/ork Incentive Progr;uii (Federal-State Fmployment Service 
Offices), Youth Opportunity Centers (Federal-State Employment Service 
Offices), Job Corps (DOL), Manpower Development Training Act (DOL, USOE, 
Federal-State Employment Service), Concentrated Employment Frogram (CEO), 
Vocational Education Act Programs (USOE) , and Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act Programs (USOE). 

The above programs are largely remedial rather than preventive in 
nature. They represent the attitude in government that manpower training 
programs can help overcome t'he structural barriers and rigidities v;hich 
impede efforts to achieve maximum employment. Unfortunately it is very 
difficult to separate the. outcomes of manpower training programs from 
the manpower effects of government policy in fields such as national 
defease, trade policy, natural resource development, and expansion of 
public services. 

Evaluations of such programs typlc:-illy reveal that coi\ij;letion rates 
and relevance to labor market requirements could be improved by additions 
investment but that perhaps greater returns can be obtan.nod from efforts 
increar^e the demand for labor (Mentec Corp., 1971). There is some eviden 
that early introduction of children to emplo^snnent experiences results In 
subsequent income advantages (llilton, 1971, p. lO'^i). There is also some 
evidence that secondary school empluymont experiences are associated with 
improved prospects for employment on leaving school (DOL, 1971, p. 19).' 
However a national survey by Enlnger (JHR, 1968, p. 39) found that the 
majority of graduates of occupational training programs did not enter the 
trade for which they were trained. It appears tliat '^success*' is not ■ 
related so much to specific skill preparation as to academic level or 
certification. Very few jobs require fjpcciflc vocational training. Kost 
Q luction methods are taught on the job. 

ERIC 
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Although cooperative work study programs are viewed as one of the 
more successful vocational education innovations there is some evidence 
that they are not significantly more effective in producing social adjust- 
ment or adult competence in adapting to v;ork than academic programs, though 
some students do benefit much more from such programs (Ahlstrcm and Havigliurst, 
1971). In general, research on v/ork-experience programs in schools has 
yielded equivocal results due to poorly defined treatment conditions, and to 
masking effects among different target populations that respond in 
opposite ways to treatment. There have been some notable exceptions, though. 
The Department of Defense, for . example , has conducted extensive research on 
xcork study experience and has had considerable success in developing 
effective on-the-job training procedures. One particularly interesting 



t^conomies in learaing time v.nien peers or ^'buddies" provided on-the-job 
instruction. Other research suggests that career development of inner--city 
studeutc- is accelerated by structured vocationally related activiles (Vriena, 
1969). 

Studies attempting to assess the effectiveness of v7ork oqperience v;ill 
probably" continue to yield equivocal results until the treatment conditions 
are more precisely defined and controlled. Work study is an umbrella tenn that 
covers a host of treatment conditions that may mask each other in the global 
type evaluations that are coinriion to this field. There is need of more analytic 
experimentation on the component dimensions of work experience using multiple 
dependent variables to detennine the kind of v;ork experience that is most 
effective for acliioving different outcomes by various target populations. 



study 



Y by the Human Resources Research Organization demonstrated dramatic 
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A memorandum from the Educational Policy Research Center at Syracuse 
University describes three target populritions v:hich cut across traditional 
categories such as age, IQ, and SES> thai: may respond quite differently to 
career development programs, Makers, Non-Makers, and Post-rrakers (Green, 1971)- 
Makers are imbued v;ith the puritan ethic, work hard, get good grades 
and a comfortable and secure job at the end of the education pipeline. 
The Non-Makers either see themselves failing. i;i the schools or see the 
schools f veiling them; tliey v.-ant to succeed and r.ccept tlie role of the 
school in assisting them in ^'making it,'^ but the schools are not h.clping 
them. The Post-Makers h.ave the ability to "make it"; but choose not to. 
It if; possible that entirely differoTit kinds of treatment are required 
by these groups and research is needed to orplorc- such interactions. 
For example, perhaps the effect of laUor -.Via];kr.*L. di5:cr iiainn tipn on the 
motivation and self concept of the Kon-Makfir ru'.llifies evo.n the most 
carefully engiiieered school pro[?,ram vrlille tlio Pt-ij^t-Maker may suffer 
from an opposite affliction, an excess of af f i'.!::;-;c:o and security; a 
placement program that guarantees a v/ell paynn;/; job may be a very 
effective incentive for the Non-Haker and have a very negative impact 
on the Post-Maker. A global assessment of a program that included both 
Kon-Makers and Post-Ma]:.ers v7ould yield results for these groups that 
masked one another and, consequently, no signif icir^i t positive or negative 
overall effects v7ould be observed. 

V?hile a substantial amount of data h.'js been co:apiled by thci Commission on 
Human Resources and Advanced Education - (Fplger. et* al., 1970) on the career 
development activity of colleges and universitJ ( s , the cost effectiveness of dl 
ferent patterns of post-secondary education h<\r. not been explored. Supply and 
--emand Studies need to be related to alternative patterns for leaving 



school, ExperiiTientation with early exit may yield higher economic 
return than the present pattern of prolonged schooling. 

Colleges and universities have not experimented with work 
experience as an effective career development activity but recent 
devclopiaeut of **open university" programs such as the Empire State 
College and the University VJithout Walls, allov students to obtain 
degrees by examination and give credit for learning on the job and 
in other life experiences. Such programs promise to i.inprove career 
education at the post-secondary level and should be systematically 
evalucited . 

Similr»r programs have been tried at the secondary school levpl. 
The Parkway program in Philadelphia, the Metro program in Chicago, 
and the Satellite Academies in ^ngw York City, use the entire community 
as a classrooms-hospitals, stock exchange firms, insurance companies, 
churches, the police department and many other public and private 
institutions. Almost completely individualir.ed programs are possible, 
and the potential exists to develop school-work programs in almost any 
occupation. These programs also need to be carefully evaluated. Too 
often enthusiasm and faddism substitute for . empirical data attesting t 
the soundness of such programs. 

c. m PCnirS TS: if all STUDKKTS AUE EXPOSIID to a UIDE VAHIEIT 0? CAKZ 
EXPERIKHCES (SAMPLING A .BROAD SPECTRUM OV CAREER POSSITilLlTIES) THEY V 
mXE MORE IMFOR.MED CAREER CP^OiCES A^ID WILL BE BETTER PREPARTJD FOR 
EHPLOYMEin\ 



The statements of the benefi.tr. of varied work experience in section 
a > above arc of course hypothese*j tlv?!: can only be tested by providing 
students with a range of omployiTiont experiences from the very beginning 
of their education/ 

But the students graduating from school5i today have not been exposed 
to such exporiences. Tho schools have becpinc isolated from the main- 
stream wprld of employment; the substance of the curriculum inmost 
school5? is not job reTcvnnt; and the teachers themselves have had limited 
exposure to the world of Ci.iployiv.euL . 

To integrate schooln v/ith society, it will be necessary to break 
open our economic institutions, fro;:', large bureaucratic corporations 
to local post officer; run:-, real or.tatc agencies, and give them a share 
in the learning dollar return for lwi e>:p1icit role in education. 
This might host be done by givir.;;! r.li students an enti tlenient of a 
certain sum vjhich could bci redeciv.o:d by employers and other organisations 
v/hich provide educatio7i sn3:vicer. . The younp, vyji;ld be assimilated into 
the economic activities of adult ,society from an early age and adults 
could cash in their education enMtlement at recurring periods throughout 
their lives \7henever it is most nciciied for retraining. 

Whatever method is urjed to tost the career experience hypothesis . 
it is clearly a long rnii^;c R£cD uTfort that Xv'ill not yield quick answers 
and should avoid the tondcjncy^ c-Jh-ivacteristic of past research in the 
field, to conduct global cvaluat:Vc.;*»iJ of undefined treatments that have 
not yet been developed tn the pojol: v.-ijere- stable and predictable results 
are being obtained. Tl)e f ollov.'inj', flection describes some possible lines 
of research and develop:T»t:iit for 'NJ ^ that v;ill ]*iclp tes;t the experience 
ER|C>thesis. 



d. Promising current RiD 

The Employer's Model (Model II) for cnrcer education (Morrison, 1971) p 
ently being funded by the USOH should be continued by NIE. Early results v 
the rittempts at organizing consortia of employers to provide career 
cductvtion cpY>oi: tunities to secondary students promises to develop into 
an effective alternative system of providing career education* The 
Satellite Academies in New York City are already operating and the 
program is being evaluated by the Center for Urban Education. Model 11 
provides a vehicle for testing the above hypothesis and should be 
supported. 

e. Possible nev; NIE activities 



v;ork experience obtained by a student. Is it better to provide 
short periods of experience in a ^-^ide range of different careers 
or Icngor periods of experience v;itb a small sample of careers? 
(2) Researcli on the effects of structuring the sequence of v/ork 

experiences. Is a progression of career exper ieaces , carefully 
graded in difficulty so that development of coping skills 
prereqvisite to more advanced opportunities v;ill appear early 
in the sequence, prior to the poi.tit where they v/ill be needed, 
more effective than a more rai-^doin sequence? Perhaps conunon 
assumptions about starting v:xth simulated work experience then 
iTioving to ever more demanding tasks isn't necessary and merely 
adds to educational costs. : 



P.r.search 



(1) Researcli on the effects of heterogeneity or variability of 
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(3) Research on the effects of the nature of the work situation. 
What kinds of v/ork experience are most helpful in inculcating 
appropriate attitudes and generalized coping skills in the 
student? Examine such variables as: amount of pressv\re or 
tension; amount of decisionmaking involved; personality 
characteristics of ones fellow v/orkers; extent of prerequisite 
knowledge required on the job; and work settings 

Dependent variables in such research projects v/ill of course 
depend on the treatments being considered and the nature of the 
targcit students, but career development objectives that are suitable 
candidates include: coping skills, plaiming skills, communication 
skills, problem solving, decision making skills, acquisition and 
retention of cuiploymcnt , and job satisfaction measures- 

Pevel opmont 

(1) Support the design and de.velopment of alternative V7ays of. 
providing v7ork experience in schools and post-secondary 
institutions, e.g., simulations of career situations in the 
school, school run industries, etc, 

(2) Analyses of obstacles to installation of new Rf.D models and 
design of proposed solutions for overcoming these obstacles, 
(a) Logistics studies, e.g., feasibility of integrating 

students into emplo>Tiient settings; entry and exit 
problems; termination and admission procedures; 
length of participation time' manaf.oment studies'^ 
staffing; etc. 



(b) Econoinic problems--cost effectiveness studies ;. payment 
systems for student workers; school finance issues 
related to allocation of resourpes to non-school 
agents to assist in programs. 

(c) Legal and Political . Problems--credit transferability, 
accreditation, teacher certification, miuinium wage, 
health ai^l safety insurance, child labor laws, trade 
entrance, apprenticeship credits, lab ox* rna tia aement 
relationships. 

(3) Comparison of cost-effectiveness of alternative career 
development programs and selection of the raost promising 
alternatives for R6tD investmeiit. 

(A) Experimental small scale trial and revision of proposed nev? 
career development programs v;ith projected plans for later 
wide scale implementation of those programs that are 
successfully developed. Implementation plans must- include 
employer, student, and community involvement, and manipulation 
of incentives, information, and laws necessary to the ongoing 
maintenance of successful program operation beyond the RtD 
period. 

Authentic career role models 
a. Background 

Most teachers have only been students before teaching. They haven't 
been employed in other roles, e.g., manager, plumber, accountant, lav/ycr 
realtor, businessman, etc. Students lack effective role models^ adults 
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who do math, v;l)o manage companies. They are isolated from experts. 
Students must have more opportunity to interact with men and women 
from a wide rcinge of careers if they^ are to learn to appreciate the 
dignity of many different kinds of v;ork. Dignity comes from inider standing 
and association with people in a particular occupation--it isn't sufficlen 
to merely read abou t what lavryers, architects and salesmen do,. Contact 
with a broad range of career models will help students avoid the narrow- 
ing restrictioi-js. on their career aspirations. This may be e. sp lly 
important in the case of female students. For example, contact vrith 
v7omDn career models has been highly constrained to the ''female'^ 
occupaLions^ nurse, teacher, housekeeper, Fev; female accountants, 
engineers J or business executives are found among the ranks of 
eleraentary school teachers. 

One v:ay to diversify learning experiences for students is to insure 
that they will receive help from a voider range of people. At present^ 
parents, citizens, trade and professional people, have too few o;vportunl- 
ties to be Involved with students. ■ . 

One obstacle to re-integrating students with such people is the 
protective certification * laws which presently select a very narrow 
pipeline of teachers v?ith limited experience outside formal schooling,- 
In contract to the general population, teachers represent a relatively * 
homogeneous group. Much of the sameness in American education can be 
attributed to the standard credential ing .procedures that are being used. 
Of course there arc some positive steps being taken to alleviate this 



problem. In some school districts, trade and industrial teachers are not 
required to have college degrees (Smoker , 1971) hut must have sovoral years 
of work experience. Wisconsin has beco:ue the first state' in the nation 
to certify counselors v7ithout requiring that they have a teaching bacVi- 
ground. The/ do not, hovrever, require a range of alternative career 
experience as a prerequisite to en^ployment. 

Use of paraprofessional aides is also a step in the right direction 
but these aides are largely housev/ives and don^t represent the range of 
career roles In the conmiunity. 

Those who object to more flexible certification lavs point out the 
possible decline in teaching effectiveness if school^i are opened to 
hordes of untrained practiti.oners froin assorted trades and professions. 
These objections are amplified by the current surplus of school teachers 
in this country. Nevertheless, objections to the cdnt.rsry not\;itVistondii'^-3 
"research evidence indicates that professional tcach^cr traxain5: docsn^t add 
significantly to teach.ing competency vrhen mca.sured by student achievc-inent 
gains. Experienced teachers -do not perforr.1 better than tvadesvAevi and 
college students v7ho have never taught (Pophfiir, 1971). 

b.- m TOTlM'SI S: GIVEN A WIDE RANGE OF AUTilEK'ilC CAREl^R I^O'i.E ViUD-^iLS^ 
STUDEl^iTS VJILL ym)Z READILY ACQUIRE DESIRED JOr; ATTlTUDr.S A]:d CO:-:rETE:;CIES , 

Despite the compelling rationale for increasing the- diversitv of those 
v/ho teach there is a lack of research evidence to justify t'iiis t7;end. Uo 
one has conducted a systematic investigation to detennino V/hcthcr increased 
staff diversity results in" a greater i-ange of learnlnr, expcricncos for 
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children or in more effective growth in students. The approiich for an 
NIE prop.ram shovild emphasize not only the mechanism for increasing staff 



variability has a significant impact orf students. Once evidence is 
obtained to support specific modifications in personnel certification 
practices it will be necessary to explore alternative ways to obtain 
changes in state certification laws. Pilot projects v;ill also be necessar>' 
to develop new methods for recruiting a greater range of talent: into educati; 
The reform of certification l^aws will require the development of new measures 
by v/hich teachers might be certified. This is a substantial project in 
itself. Another stage in this program to provide a variety of career 
role models is a project designed to modify the incentive conditions so 
that staff diversity once obtained will be sustained. For example, there 
is 'some evidence that the allocation of salary levels to staff members 
does not reward tViose people v.^ho are most effective. In fact staff ncmbo.rs 
v7ho are most effective may be selected out of the system after a short 
period due to competing opportunities from m.ore attractive, better paying 
jobs with greater recognition and more challenge. Teacher * survival rates 
are quite low, only half of those people \-iho entered teacher, training 
actually go on to teach and after three years only fifteen percent of 
those v;ho V7ent into teaching remain. 

c. Possible NIE activities 
Pvc search 

(1) Longitudinal studies are needed to better understand v;hy people 



diversity but this work should be based on empirical evidence that such 



decide to enter teaching in contrast to other fields. If we 



are to attract a broader range of people into teaching it v;ill 



be necessary to study the factors that govern movement of people 




in and out of teaching careers 



(2) Explore the literature for incentive systems that have been 
tried and found successful in recruiting, selecting and 
rcxv^arding people with a wide variety of career backgrounds 
to enter and stay in teaching. ' Replicate successful models 
and dissouiirjni-f* the results to school boards. 

(3) Conduct tradeoff studies to determine how much it costs to 
prepare new teachers as compared to selecting, on the basis of 
teaching perfonnance measures, persons from trade or professional 
groups who are already competent and then recruiting them into 
teaching, 

(4) Study the effects of making teacher education more relevant to 
career education, e.g., using people from other professions as 
teacher trainers, modifying teacher training . curricula, requiring 
cart-.er experience as a prerequisite for admission to teacher 
training, etc, 

(5) Do historical studies of the v:ays in which certification laws 
and credentialing practices have been changed over the years. 

Povc^lonr.\ent: 

(1) Develop selection tests to measure the competence of adults in 
teaching career objectives. Student achievement, and student 
acceptance might be among the criteria for such measures. 

(2) Using these selection measures experiment V7ith alternative 
recruitment procedures for inducing a select sample of non- 
certificated practitioners from a diverse set of .career fields to 
enter teaching at a number of experimental school settings, e.g,, 

Q retired professionals, and tradesmen might' serve short-term 

m^^m appointments as teacher interns while completing certification 



(3) Kvalunte the effects of increasing staff diversity in these 
pilot cxperiractnts. 

(4) If the evaluation yields positive results, design plans for 
developing competency-based teacher certification demonstrc-ations 
ill several locations to shov; hov; school districts can obtain a 
v.'idcr ranf,e of career role models. 

(5) At the college level experimental progrcinis might be developed to 
assess the effects of providing added compensation or promotions to 
faculty on evidence of v'orking experience outside the university, 
in goveirnincritr. , industry, agriculture, etc. 

Access to accurate: career inforr^ation 
a. ]3acU^:round 

Counseling, ^^^uidcmce, and curriculum spccialistfi agree that giving 
studentvS cfbundai-.fc inf o?.-nation about their ov/n abilities and desires in 
addition to accuratcj information about employment opportunities and associate; 
requireiaonts, contributes to better career choices and more efficient resourc-; 
allocation (JIIR, 196S, p. 5). Although this belief may be more n professional 
creed than fact, there is some evidence tliat increased labor marliet informa- 
tion improves the efficiency of job search (DDL, 1971, p. 65). 

For a variety of reasons, despite . tlic supportive data and general agree- 
ment about its iMprortance, the quality and amount of career information and 
supportive services for deci.sion making is inadequate. Information is 
often too ^»,onerr:l, refers to job opportunities that arc not avilable to 
the studc-nt, and dr;o:> not include such luiindane mattorf; as filling out 
job application^., ' hovv to conduct interviev/s, or hov; to assess current 
rnip" vca-sus deferred benefits (Gin^ibert, 1972) • 
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b. Current programs 

•« 

T\v'o major sources of career information are: 1) curriculum v.iaterials, 
and 2) guidance and counseling services. 
(1) Curriculum i^iaterials 

Federal funds from the Vocational Education Act are being 
used to develop sets of instructional materials on subjects 
related to occupational clusters. Materials typically prov:ide 
occupational information about the v^orld of v;ork for graclor: 
K'-6, occupational orientation and exploration for grades 7-.-> 
and iQreer preparation from grades 10 through post-secondary. 
Much of this material has focused on 'the emerging occupations 
such as Nuclear Mediciiio, Environm^-ntal Technology, and Cheiuical 
(alcohol and drug) Dependency Counseling, Additional support 
has been given to the W Regional Laboratory for the reclamation 
for school use of instructional nrttcrials originally prepared by 
the Department of Defense that cover a wide range of technical 
occupations. 

Most of these curriculum development elTorts make very little 
use o£ careful evaluation-revision cycles. Editorial judgment is 
the primary means for insuring the 'quality of the material --empirica 
data on performance of students using the inaterial is only 
collected on large blocks or units and consequently such material 
is not finely tuned. 
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(2) Guidance and counscli.ng services 

Unf ortunaCcly most counselors have been academically trained, 
have no firsthand experience v.'ith the many careers that 
students need to know about, and are spread tco thinly to be able t 
offer more than token help to students (Grant, 1970). Neverthe- 
less a variety of nev7 ideas are bei.ng tried, to improve the 
quality and amount of career- inforniation available to students, 
Elementa7:y schools in llackensack, Nev; Jersey, for example, 
operate school industries, e.g., pv^inted neckties, rubber stamps, 
etc., as a vehicle for learning f.bout different careers. Many 
junior high schools use simulated careers in the form of games 
to provide career information, Georgia has a program of 
education and career e>;ploration that givofr stud.':nt5J a chance to 
sample hov: It "feels" to be a jail matron, couns^elor, bank 
teller, chiropractor, dls^c jockey, eg-.g packer ^ etc. At the . 
high school level some dxtit^ricts £n:e providing counselors v/ith 
paraprof essional ass.Lstavice, using 'mobile career counseling vans, 
computer assisted guidarice systems, and project VIFw materials 
featuring career inf orm.-.ition on microfiche mounted in data 
processing aperture cards » 

Some sciiool districts are goirig the next step and providing 
placement and follov7-up services, 'i'hese dij:-tricLS sometj.mes 
use special computer files of available job vacancies for 
referral purposes (Smoker, 1971, p. 53). 
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c, . HYPOTHESIS ; IF STUDENTS llECEIVE APAINDANT I^rFOIl^L^TIO^' ABOUT CAREER 
CULTURES IN ADDITION TO ACCURATE. INFOWI/\TION ABOUT THEIR OWN 
ABILITIES AND DESIRES, THHY WILL ^L\KE MORE INFOiy^IED CAREER CHOICES. 

Recent analyses of S-year follov; up data on over lAO.OOO 
students indicated that, despite all efforts at providing career 
itifomation in the s:1iools, choices are. not made logically, 
.ignoritig the labor market , aptitudes, and any other information 
that ought reasonably to have influenced the decisions. Counselors 
were especially unable to help lower SES students. The analyses 
indicate much more attention to the provision and use of career 
information by students in decision making (Flatiagan, et. al., 1970). 

One of the more flagrant failures in providing career information 
involves tlic-. discriminatory counseling of women against entering jobs 
■ th.Ti: have traditionally been dominated by men. Though v7omen are 
now 38% of the labor' force, half of all workitig woraen are in 21 out 
of the 250 occupations identified by the Census . Bureau . One-fourth 
of women workers are in 5 categories, all relatively low paying: 
secretarial, v/aitress, domestic, bookkeeping, and elementary school 
teaching. 

d. Promising current RCJ) 

The USOE has recently funded a school-based career education model 
(Model I), being developed in six school districts, that is attempting 
to pull together career-oriented curriculum segments that have been 
developed previously, fill gaps with now material and evaluate the 
entire sequence. This work is- being coordinated by the Center for 
ERJC cational and Technical Education at Ohio State University, This is 



an ambitious effort that is attempting to infuse the total school 
curriculum at all levels with information about the culture and 
life style of careers in the world of work. 

The USOE also supports the development of a home-based career 
education model (Model III) that provides career information directly • 
to the home via television, A residential model (Model IV) provides 
career education for entire families in a r'ural setting especially 
adapted to the needs of poor people. All three of these models are just 
getting underway and progress needs to be evaluated^ but it is planned th 
they will continue to receive support v;ithin NIE. 

The Appalachia Educational Liiuoratory v/ith USOE support is 
conducting experimental assessments of a host of different n-iedia for 
providing information about life styles of workers in selected 
occupations. Video tcpes are used to shov? the worker on the job, in his 
home, and in liis recreational pursuits. This is one of the studios in 
which impact data arc being collected and it should continue to receive 
support, 

o. Possible nev/ NIE activities 
• j^t^s etirc h 

(1) Study the longitudinal effect of intex-mediate goal achievemetit 
to over-all goals, c,g.j does awareness of career infoiTaation 
in grades K-6 contribute to the decision skills of those 
students v;hen they exit school at tlie secondary level? 



(2) Investigate Improved metbods of job analysis. Identify 
characteristics that arc coriunon to families of jobs, looking 
at alternative dimensions for establishing job clusters, e.g., 
functional, psychological , sociolo;;ical , 

(3) Anthropological studies of Viow members of various target 
groups make career decisions, their inf ormati.on processing 
strategies, and the effects of cultural pressures and 
grovip stereotypes on their decisions • 

peyelopvAcmt 

(1) Support the design and development: of alternative ways of 
providing career and performance information, e.g., pre- 
school primers on careers, rovi,sed curriculimi materials , 

' manpower plani"iing gaines, yL'.lf -acliuinlbtering diagnostic 

assessment instruments, ui^e of mass media, labor market 
projections, a national volnntary job informiation service, 
use of paraprofesslonal crorcer counselors, regional infoi'matlou 
netv?orks, etc, 

(2) Evaluate comparative cost effectiveness of alternative 
procedures, conduct field tests of the preferred alternatives 
and develop a dissemincitxoji syst:cm for them. 

A. Recurrent cycle of education and employment 
a. Background 

Beyond the problem of schools being loolnted from the v?orld of 
emplo>Tncnt is the problem of jobs thcmt^{:3 vc^ being less satlsfy5.ng. . 
O dissatisfaction is increasing and ai-cllorative efforts to redesign 
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™^us by enlarging job responsibilities, rotating employees among jobs, 



and providing education sabbaticals, are being tried by large coi-pora- 
tions. Jobs are also changing rapidly v;ith advancing technolog^^. The 
rate of job obsolescence and rapid shifts in the nature of work demands 
a form of education that prepares people for cliange. Education mus-t 
be TTiore general izeable. An education system that offers experience in 
learning, a v:ide variety of careers xway provide more flexibility in 
students, may help them learn how to learn, and may develop a readiness 
for change^ but flexible entry and exit betv/een jobs and education v7ill 
become increasingly more important in the future as rate of job 
obsolesceiice increases. 

Another problem that hampers career education is the dichotomy 
bctv/cen acadeinxc college bour.d programs and the general/vocational pro- 
grav.is. The .schools and universi tie?, serve as gatekeepers in sorting out 
the students v;ho will complete a colle;fjC or university and go on to 
professional or managerial careers, from those v?ho will leave high 
school or junior college and become members- of tlie v7orking class. 
The stratification of society into working and elite classes limits the 
career options available to the poor v;ho drop out earliest. Recognition 
of this problem has led to a variety of reform proposals ranging from 
open college admissions to competency based credentialing. The linear 
pattern of full-time scho'jling, for as long as one can persist, 
follov7ed by a sudden transition to a lifetime of full-time work^ v/ith 
higher status and earnings for those v/ho can afford to stay in school 



the longest, mo.intaiiis a parlitioncd society with imder-utili^ation of 
talent and economic loss and is in ik:c;cl of rcfon.u Propos^ils to 
separate the selection function £ro:n the education function of 
schools by turning over the crcdcntialxng or certification 
respoiisibility to separate agencies may help to solve this problem. 
Allov:ing students to complete the ninn;1atory perl ion of their education 
in early adolescence and giviiig them a certain niunber of additional 
years entitlement to educatioii, useable at any tine duriiv^^ their lives 
may -also help resolve the dualism resulting from the linear ''schooling 
first" patterii by replacing it with recurring cycles of v.-'ork and 
educatioii. Although this is a reason::blo concept and should be 
subject to experiiaeiit trial, enploycia in large 'dcnle indu;;try are 
unwilli.ng to hire youth under 21 ycarr. , and use a variety of arbitrary 
hir5,ng requircmonta to enforce this policy. In addition, i?.ost unions 
support the envployer practices out of a concern for youtli ccr.petition 
with tlicir adult mombers over job opportunitie-; unci v/ago scales. 
Another obstacle to reentry is the problem of added financial responsi 
of the older person. 

In spite of these obstacles the lin.ciar,* scho;il-f irst, thcni-work fo 
the rest of one^slife, pattern is too ineffective* to be tolerated. Th 
kiiov.'ledge acquired iii early" years v/ill not be retained throv.£.hout one^ 
career, and has tVie effect of creating; an artifical stratification of 
society into separate tracks, v;astin£', talent and results in economic 
loss, to tlie nation, not to mention the alienation of lavi',e riiunbers of 
young adults who are aware tliat cduc;if.ion cred en Is are r,cv:crally 
O lated to job* competency and serve primarily as a convenient screen 
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mmmimnQ for employers. Furtliermore a iiu-Ljority of today's higli school 



students want to go to colle[;c--a much highGr percentage aspire to college 



than actually achieve it (DOL, 1970) The transition frora school to work is 
not always a simple matter of leaving school and embarking on a lifetime 
career. In one follDV7-up study (DOL, 1971 3 p, 21) more than one- 
tenth of a sample of young nion not enrolled at the time of the original 
survey returned to scliool during the subfjequent two year period, 

b. IIYI-OTIIESIS : IF STUDENTS ARE ALLOWED TO COMPLETE THE llAKDATORY 
PORTIO:? 0/'^ THEIR SCHOOLING IN EARLY ADOLESCENCE AND ARE GIVEN A 
CERTAIls^ RITMBER OE ADDITIOl^AL YEARS E>r.CITLElMENT USEABLE AT A>.T TIME 
DURING THEIR LIVES ^ THE PRESENT ACADL^-lIC- -VOCATIO?^AL DICHOTOjri: UlLL 
BE ALLEVIATED AM) A PATTERN OP' MOVING }^ACK FORTH DE1T7EEN EDUCATION 
AKD CAR]-:i:M V^ILL BE EKCCURrVGED . 

The necessity for short Lc:?.t.i cor.i!nitr.iC:nt:'5 to careo7;s in a chnr.ging 
.society, moving in and out of careers requires dramatic e>:perir:ientation 
xfitlx alternative sequences of education and euiploycvCnt until a r-.ore 
effective j=!cquenco can be found. The traditional school«then-v/ork 
pattern probably wor;*t svirvive another decade. No;-? is the tirae to 
conduct tlie research so answers v/ill bo available v;hcn this policy 
issue roac]ies the crisis stage several years from nov;. - 

c. Promising current research 

The social accounts, program at the Center for Social Organisation of 
Schools at the Johns Hopkins University examines career history data for 
indices of occupational assets nnd deficits. The data shov; that the effect 
of education on income is on the rate of Increase in the occupation 
chosen ratlier than on initial income. This suggests that if alternative 




occupations could bo found, they would be nearly 




as effective oclucaLion per s e since education essentially serves as a 
zero cost screenli^g device on tlie part of potential employers. These find- 
ings have iniplicn txons for the transition betv/een school and work and problens 
whicli arise from explaining the economic utility of educational attainment. 
Possible nev7 NIE activities 

Resonr oh 

(1) In\ os(:igate various incentive patterns^ that may pemiit the iuiplemen- 
tation of a shortened period of mandatory school attendance vjith a 
recurrent patfern of education and career. 

(a) VJyys of financing students v/ho vish. to reenter the cdvication 
systems, a national ediicational opportunities bank, a special 
loan progrcim for returnees. 

(b) Tax dcduci:ion incentives for corporations tliat enable v/orkers 
t:o take r.i'.bba tical loaves for reuuucation. 

(2) Study rjrpcedurea for using education vouchers to reimburse corpora- 
tio?u3 and oLlicr public employers for on-the-job education programs. 

(3) Siiiiftlation ^itindies of the long range social effects of altering the 
t'iWiO sequence of schoollng--f rom a school-bef ore-job to a recurring 
cycle of vjork and education pattern* 

(-^) Supoort hist:oriual, sociological, and anthropological studies to 
invent ncv? v/ayo of inducing the non-school sector to accept its 
edijcational. responsibilities . 

Develr o-: vv.^ t 

(1) i;)lii.v.i.nate trac!:ing and general education by developing a lottery 
system for cidr.ii^sion to various preferred clasr-es and institutions 
for all studi.:ntr:!. For e>::?mplc^ ?arkv;ay successfully used a stratified 
random procedure for its admissions policy. ] / 



(2) Develop procedures Cor incrctar,lng the status of noii-acaclenuc 
programs by cxper j.r.iontal mauxpulation of incentives, setting 
up rules for admission that add to their oiclusiveness , or 
require such programs of all students. For exarnplej at certain 
levels career experience may bc^ requii.'ed for reentry to continue 
the educati.onal sequence, 

(3) Evaluate the cost o*f f ectivcness of these alternatives and field 
test and demonstrate the preferred patterns , 

(A) Experiment v/ith and evaluate school [;r:'.duation by performance 

criteria rather than years-ccivipleted sivr.ilar to the GiiD examinatioii 
for a high school diploma, 

(I)) Expcrir.iex\t v/ith reducing iT)andri!:ory at!:c:rtdc:nce age and provision 

of X years entitl eiiinpt , A pi:i;lJ.cly ac ctiuv:table agency V7oulcl issue 
a vouclior for X ye:ir*s schoulli'ig beyoiv.] f^rciduation at age lA for 
each eligible student. The voucher oould be turned over to any 
school or university V7hich b?.d been df.^;:igiiated as acceptable by 
the agency and it could bo spenl: at any time during the life of 
the student. 

(6) Develop alternatives to the aciidemic yo:.ir cycle in order to spread 
out job opportimitics . Students shoiild take vacations at different 
times. This is being tried in an c::i-.:^rir.;r:ntal schocrl in Oregon. 

(7) Develop youth advo.eate po:i5 1 i.r?:'is in scV.onls and universities to 
assist students v/ho reenter afL'er havir.;,^ left for a period of v;ork 
exper j ence , 

(8) Experir.U:nt V7ith federally anc' local'i;^- :;;;.pported non-school v:ocial 
I 

[p" service employment for adoler-^cents l^avin^ difficulty finding omplo^^Tnent 



ArPENDIX 

An Rf .I) Px'ogiMm o\\ Cnreor EcUtc^u.ion 

T cnlativo Bud.r.ot for Career Educatiloii ff<S:D, FY '73 and FY 
The; £ollov:hig estimates arc basod on the assumptions: 

(1) That R&D on career expcrlcnco and career Infonnation are of primary 
importance and should each occupy a Large share of the career education 
budj',ct. Since the bulk of the ongoing ll&D programs are focused on 

the career information element (counseling, curriculum , etcOj no new 
research and dcvelopvaent is recommended in that elemetit for FY 73, 

(2) That career r ole r.iodcls and recurrent cycle v^. elements are at the early 
stages of conceptuali^:atlon and should each occupy a smaller share of 
the career education budget, 

(3) The allocj/ttion . of wev? research and development money should be approxi- 
inately lOZ for rosearch and 90% for dcvolopiuent ♦ The development costs 

, are expected to include not only the engineca-ing of nev; systems througr/ 
a succission of empirical evaluation-revision cycles but also experimental 
demon^itration, and dissemination costs. Hence the development costs are 
nmcli higher than the research costs. 

• (4) Current proiectioos for career education; 25M for FY 73, 30M for FY 74, 
are reasonable in view of the high priority given this area in USOE 
planning. 
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(5) The current; R&D work on the n^oclcls, in the vocational education 
centers, on the projects at various educational laboratories, e.g., 
AEL, Johns Hopkins, should bo corapleted, provided the work is 
evaluated as satisfactory. . 

(6) The propoaod new pro^-,rara of RW) \\\ay be iiianaged in a variety of ways, 
in an open unsolicited receipt of R^cD proposals, or as a directed 
prograiiiiiuitic R6<]) effort targeted on specific outcomes and carefully 
managed froui NIE. The decii^lon on uianageiViGnt style depends on a 
host of variables that cannot: be detcririined yet, e.g., level and numb 
of resident NIE staff itien'.bers: , de^7,ree of knowledge available in the 
vai*ious program elcr.iep.ts, a.nd tl-e sijie and quality of the R&D talent 
pool avai lable in the f ield * th.^' (: is viillin^, and qua'J j f led 'to v^ork on 
problems: of tliis n;.'.Lure, 



Tentative CuJget: for Career r.cUicntion R&D 
(in Tlvousands) 



3. 



Prof;ram F.loinont ' 
Career experience 
A. Current R&U 

Model IT 
li . New R&D 

Rcsenrch 
Devoloumont 



n '73 



FY '74 



500 

1,000 

5,500 
(7,000) 



. 4 , 000 

1,200 

_6j800 
(12,000) 



Authentic career role models 

A. Current R-SJ) 

B. Ktw R&D 

Roscovc h 
Devo'i.oinnent 



-0- 

250 
(1,750) 



-0- 



300 



2,200 
(2,500) 



Access to career information 
A. Current R6.1.) 

• Model I 7,000 

• Model III ■ 2,000 
Model IV A, 000 
AEL . 700 



5,000 
1,300 

A, 000 
-0- 



I). New K&D 

Re son veil 



Dcvelopraent > 
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-0- 

-o- 



(13,700) 
- ]?,(} 



200 



1,700 
(12,200) 



Rudf;cL (cont-inuGcQ 

VY *73 FY 

Recurrent cycle of edxicntion 
aud employ we v\t 

A, Current R^^D 

Johns Hopkins Social Accounts 500 500 

B. Nev7 R&D 

Research 250 * 300 

Deve lopmen t . 1 ,000 1^700 

(1,750) (a^s'bo) 

Evaluation and Documentation 800 800 
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3, llomc-Based Early Education (a s:4uiplc outline for a propoi^cd program 
The major purpose of early education programs is to enable preschool 
children to acquire skills and attitudes that vHlI help them to be sue-- 
cessful in later life. Middle-class and upper-class children normally 
acquire these early skills and attitudes in. the environmi^nt of their 
o^\n"i home and in planned activities initialed by their parents. Mcwever, 
opportunities for the disadvantaged child to acquire many competencies 
necessary to later success are often limited by a number of environ- 
mental factors, as well as by a lack of parental money and time, 
Thereforcj the early education research and dcvolopment efforts pro- 
. posed in this section, lik.G nearly all of the current federally sup- 
ported" early edtjcation programs ^ are concerned primarily with di.sad- 
vantci^^ed children o 

A lax-ge number of rese.urcli and development project:*; in early educa- 
tion, are being supported by federal agencies. In general, these projects 
do not constitute a wcll-orgaui>i*ed effort to develop one or more 
comprehcn.^n*.ve programs for improving the early education of disadvantaged 
children. Instead, the majority of the projects represent isolated 
atteip.pts to deal v^ith ratlier nnrrov; aspects of tlie child *s early 
development. Neither the outcome variables nor the treatment variables 
are well defined in most of tlie projects. 

The proposed rci^carcli and development effort represents a more 
directed approach than now- exists for dev:::lcpment of compreliens ivc 
research-based early education programs » Several components appear 
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to be very ianportant in the devolopincnt of effective programs. Included 
among these components are: a) learning oLiL'comes and assessment instru- 
ments; h) home learning]; centers; ,c) coordination of school and home 
learning center programs; and d) neighborhood child-care information 
programs. 

a* Learning Luii.comes and assessment: instru:nent:s ; One of the 
most conunonly cited causes for the low school achievement of disad- 
vantaged children is their lack of basic skills v?hcn they enter school. 
Examples of the basic tilings that a child laigiit be CiX])ected to do when 
he enters school ivicludc the follov/ing: demonstrate knovdcdge of the 
meaning of a particular set of important vjords, follow oral directions 
to complete a simple three-step process, cooperate with other cl^ildren 
in planning and carrying out group activities^ and put together simple 
jigsav/ pu;:;£les. Currently there exists no comprehensive listing of 
skills that are basic to success for beginning scliool children. It is 
not possible, therefore, Co determine objectively whether a child 
entering school possesses the skills assumed to be essential to' his 
success, 

A comprehensive listing of specific cogni!:ive, physical and social- 
emotional skills that children shopld possess at various preschool 
age levels v^ould be very useful in early education research and applied 
programs. Preschool programs could be designed so that some cr all of 
the listed skills served as the. learning outcomes to be attained by 
children in the program. The list: of skills, or selected skills from 
the list, could prov:Ldc a set of milestones for assessing the individual 
development of children for both research and educaLfonal purposes. 



An important coniplcmont to a comprehensive list of skills or learn- 



development of the skills • Several researchers in cliild development 
have reported a serious need for improved assessment instruments and 
techniques (Chapman, 1972). A set of measures keyed to important 
learning outcomes V7ould facilitate evaluation of prescliobl programs 
and of the progress of individual children • 

CI) Curre nt programs ; A number of early education research 
and development programs with either general goals or limited goals 
in one or more areas of development are currently supported by several 
federal agencies, including the Office of Child Development (CCD), the 
National Institute of Child Health and Human Development (NICHD) , the 
National Center for Educational Research and Development (NCERD) in 
the Office of Education, and the Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO). 

(a) Most of the current j^rograms are input-oriented, v/ith little 
or no attempt either to define the desired outcomes in advance or 

to control and systematically study input variables. 

(b) Programs v:!\ich have been designed to implement a well- 
formulated set of specific skills (e.g. Plant, 1972; Sprigle, 1972) 
have generally been limited to the area of cognitive development. 

(c) One exception to the programs v;ith either very general 
desired outcomes or a i iriii ted set of outcomes is the Harvard Project 
(Caldwell, 1972), v/hich includes cognitive, affective and physical 
skills among its desired outcomes. 

Based on their reviev; of federal researcii and development activities 
related to early childhood, Stearns et..al., (1971) report that go^ils for 
Pj^^-mprehensive child development research program must be developed to 



ing outcomes would be a set of assessment* ins truments for measuring 
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provide a basis for rcsacnrcli planning and that assessment instruments 
and techniqiios are also badly needed. Currently, there are no federally 
supported early education-related programs being conducted either for 
tlic purpose of identification of a comprehensive set of appropriate 
objectives for preschool-aged children or for the development of 
better assessment instri:v.:ent s and techniques, 

IIYPOTIIES XS; IF CHILDREN PAllTICIPATE IN EARLY EDUCATION PR0GRAI«1S 
AIMED AT DEVELOPMENT OF A WIDE RAIn^GE OF EXPLICITLY IDENTIFIED SKILLS, 
TilE CIIILDRL-N WILL DEMONSTPv-^TE BETTER COGNITIVE iM<lD PHYSICAL SKILLS /CID 
BETTER SOCL\L-0::ilOTIONAL .\DJUSTI-IENT. 

(2) Pos.sxble novj NIE activities 
■ Rese arch 

(a.) Obtain normative data on development v/ithout pre- 
• sch.ool intcirventioji" in children of the desired cognitive, social- 
emotional and physical skills and to determine recommended minimal 
levels of satir'facto.vy development at various age levels. 

(b.) Contrast the effects of (1) early education programs 
employing as tlieir desired outcomes a list of cognitive, social- 
emotional and physical skills and (2) programs v;itli no emphasis on 
development of specific outcomes. 

(c) Identify patterns of development of skills v;ithin and 
betxi/een areas (cognitive., social-emotional ^ physical) and between 
various subject populations. 

(d) Determine the relationship betv/ecn early education outcon\e 
variables and achievement in various aspects of an individual's sub- 
sequent school career. 



(e,) Identify effective methods for attaining particular 
outcomes or related sets of outcomes • 

(f .) Conduct research for the purpose of costing attainment of 
the various outcomes and determining tlie length of time required, for 
their attainment. 
Development 



(a) Develop one or more comprehensive lists of skills to » 
serve as (1) guidelines for assessing development of children under 
age 6 cind (2) desired outcoiiies of early education programs. 

(b) Develop appropriate instruments and teclmi.ques for assess- 
ing young children's performance of cognitive, social-emotional and 
physical skills. ' ' . , 

(c) Develop exportable curriculuv.i prograins, including 
instructional materials and procedures, that are effective in pro- 
moting children's attainment of important sets of skills. 

(d) Develop exportable procedures i\nc\ materials for training 
teachers of preschool-aged children in use of lists of skills and 
related assessment Instruments to identify appropriate outcomes 
and instructional activities for individual children. 

^* Home learning; centers : Psychologists and educators generally agree 
that lack of opportunity to participate in a v»ide variety of educational 
activities in early childhood is one very important reason for the edu- 
cational problems of Tnany disadvantaged children. Such educational 
activities include exposure to a variety of toys, games and books; 




visits to nearby sites with high ctUicaLional potential, and frequent 
verbal interactions v/itli a parent or other adult. Whereas the middle- 
class child norjuall)* receives frequent exposure to these activities in 
the home, early participation by the disadvantaged child in such acti- 
vities is often severely limited by lack of parental money and time* 
For the disadvantaged child, consequently, initial intensive exposure 
to many important early learning activities occurs in the more struc- 
tured, forraal and impersonal environment of the school or Read Start 
center. 

An alternative to tlie more structured environment of a Head Start 
center or school for providing needed early learning activities v;ould 
be a program operated for a relatively small i^-roup of zioighborliood 
cln'ldrcn by one or nor.c neighborhood adults in the adult *s o\m hov.;a. 
Such a program v/ould involve selection and training of a neighboriiood 
adult to .serve as the teacher and to operate the program in lier ov;n liome. 
Data reported by Gordon (1972) suggest that selected mothers in 
disadvantaged neighborlioods can be trained to be effective tcacl)ers 
of disadvantaged preschool children in in-hoii^.c learning C'>.nters. 

A home learning center program for small groups of neighborhood 
children (the geographic boundaries for- a particular program could be 
established to include either a fixed area or a relatively fixed number 
of children) v;ould have a number of positive features. A v;ide range 
of important early learning activities eould be provided by a fvamiliar 
adult for small groupj^. of children in a home-like environ::icnt. . Tlie 



home learning program could be articulated with the above-described 



program involving development of a list oi skills and related assess- 
ment instruments for preschool children, so tliat critical slcills in 
all areas of individual development could be selected and emphasized 
in tlie home center. In addition, the home learning center V7ould enable 
the child to make a much more gradual transition from his o\ai home 
environment to the school environment. If necessary, tlie learning 
center could also provide a day-care function, 

(1) Current progranis: There are a number of home-centered 
programs, includitig Head Start programs with a home component, acti- 
vities sponsored or administered through public school districts or 
universities, various regional laboratory and center projects , and other 
Federal and state projects (such as tlie HUD Model Cities Program and 
OCD .Project Hcme-Start) . Hov^ever, 

(a) most Federal programs are linked to custodial day-care 
services; tliere is little effort to develop nev/ programs v/ith an 
Ri&D-based education component; 

(b) university- sponsored programs are sometimes research- 
oriented, are not representative, and therefore do not have 
general! ^:able results; 

(c) most projects deal v/itli both parents and children, and 
it is difficult to isolate the specific effects of the program; 
it is impossible to determine v;lietlier ,the services directed to 
the parcitLb- or to the children produce the most favorable results. 
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Many studies have dealt v/itih pro^.^rams aimed at training parents 
at home. This assumes a non-V7orking euUilt; hov7CVor, those unemployed 
often have sij^iiii'lcantly low social and/or cognitive skill levels, 
implying little probability of success for 'the program. Tliis suggests 
that in-home centers using only selected parents as directors may be 
both less costly and more effective. 

HYPOniKSLS: IF CHILDREN ARE EXPOSED TO AN IN-HOME EARLY EDUCATION 
PROGlVv!'!, TlIE^i' WILL DEMONSTRiVTE BETTER ACHIEVEMENT AND SOCL\L AOJUSTML^^T 
DURING THEIR SCHOOL CHEERS. 

(2} Possible?- nov; NIE activities 
Researc h 

(a) Identify the factors (e.g. hours of opciration^ p.eographxc 
bou'iKlaricws for enrolli.v^nt, type of program) vjhich promote high 
rates of enrollment and attendance of children in the program. 

(b) Identify the characteristics of neighborhood personnel 
v/ho can be trained to be effective educators of children. 

(c) Identify the type of home learning center program and * 
environment most conducive to effective learning and social- 
emotional development, 

(d) Conduct longitudinal studies of the adjuf-tment to scliool and 
achievement of children. participating in home-centered programs. 

(c) Compare the costs and benefits of home learning centers 
and other types of early education programs. 
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Development: 



(a) Develop replieable, but simpllfiedj programs for 
selection and training of neighborhood Brothers as home learning 
center teachers. 

(b) Develop replieable procedures ■ for identifying resources 
(persons, oirganii^a'^ions , places to visit, etc.) that can contri- 
bute to the learning center program v/i.thin a city, accompanied 

by descriptions of related desirable instructional activities, 
learning outcomes, and pro. .1; ► es for obtaining the use or 
cooperation of these resources. 

(c) Developj, field test and refine a balanced home learning 
center curriculum (including reconimendations for outcorae and input 
characteristics, time requirements, teacher character istics and 
training, estimating costs, etc.) to meet the needs of preschool 
children. 

(d) Develop and field test a comprehensive plan to cover 

all phases of installation and coordination of home learning center 
programs throughout a single community or various types of con~ivanit ies . 

c, • Coordination of School cnid llona Learnin g - Center Pro=j;raraS 

Tlie available research evidence (Coffman and Dunlap, 1971; Lazar 
and Chapman, 1972; Plant, 1971) indicates that disadvantaged children 
who demonstrate gains in lo or achievement from preschool prograras 
typically do not maintain these gains or perform better in scliool than 
other disadvantaged children. Unless a program that coordinates the 
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preschool intervention and the primary-gj^ade program is established, 
preschool gains do not appear to make long-tenn differences in eitlier 
IQ or achievement (Lazar and Chapman, 1972), 

Currently, most preschool and school programs exist quite independ- 



or exchaiige of j.nformation that leads to modifications iu curriculum 
or in the instructional programs for individual children. Children 
who enter school bearing the "disadvantaged" label are typically treated 
as if they are indeed disadvantaged, irrespective of their prior edu- 
cational c\ctivitias and pres^ait skills. Tliex'^e is evidence tliat (1) the 
poor performance of disadvantaged children in scliool is in part due to 
lov7 teacher expectations for them' (llcnrilcsbn, 1971 ), and (2) tliat as 
a consequence of these lov; expectations^ , primary-i\rade teacht^.r^; provide 
so few appropriate lea^iniing opportunities for children that the children 
have virtually no chance to attain normal standards of achievement, even 
V7hen they have the capability to attain these standards under normal 
instructional conditions (Sullivan, 1972). 

A research and developmeuit program on liaison procedures betv/een 
the school and liomo learning center or preschool V7ould have the poten- 
tial for identifying the effects of several manipulable variables v/liich 
could result in improvements in the child's school achievciiKMit. Included 
among tliese variables are factors related to the teacher \s expectation 
level for disadvantaged children; attempts to articulate the objectives 
of the programs and to maintain continuity of learning tasks for indi- 
viduals? ; initial part-day aL tendance at school by the cirild for reading 



ently of one another. There is little articulation between programs 
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and/or other instruction, combined V7ith continued prcscliool attendance 
to facilitate further social development; and tutoring in the home 
learning center on skills for which the child's school achievement is 
sub-standard. 

(1) Current programs: There are presently very few efforts to 
produce significant correlation between school and home learnini^ center 
progrixnis. Therefore, long-term gains in achievement are infrequently 
realised. 

(a) One program v/hich does attempt this is the Head Start- 
Follow Througli continuum. Hov;evor, there is no explicit attempt 

to articulc?vtc skills or areas of emphasis, and the results are con- 
sequently ambiguous. 

(b) There have been a number of programs v;hcre tutoring by 
parents or other community people have produced significant 
increases in the skills v/hich children learn at school, parti- 
cularly reading skills (Mi edt-x.nieyer , 1970; Sullivan and LeBeaunc, 
1971). The most succeSv^ful programs explicitly provide training 
and materials in areas of concern. 

There is a need to coordinate pre-.'Jchool intervention and jnrimary 
grade programs, pos.sibly through individual instruction, and to encoura 
sununer programs for children. It may also be necessary to provide 
intervention earlier and maintain it veil into tlic elementary grades. 
Current efforts are beginning to rcali^:e these probleias. 

HYPOTliL'SIS: IF RECUI.AJl I,L\ISOi; AIM1:D AT PROMOTII-iG CUD.Diiei'S 

Aci\iEVi-:r\nrr. akd social ADjusT:-n:>;T is MAiin:AiNi:D bI'TWi-e:] the school akd 

HOM^LE.\ll.\^i:?G CENTER DURING THE PRJJLVRY (;Pu\DES, THE CHILD WILL ADJUST 
^iBiiy£ '^^0 SCHOOL AND WILL DFilONSTP^VTE HIGHER ACillEVElfENT. 



(2) Possible new NIE activities 
Researcli 

(a) Investigate (l) metliods foz^ raising teacher expectations 
for achievement of disadvantaged children and (2) effects of induced 
raises in teaclier expectations upon subsequent input and outcome 
variables. 

(b) Study the effects of attempting to establish higher teacher 
expectations for perforraance on selected important outcomes by 
increasing the amount of time that disadvantaged children spend 

on the outcome. This procedure v;ould contrast v/ith the common 
practice by primar^'-grade teachers of establishing lev; expectations 
for disadvantaged children and allocating equal or, more often, 
much lesj; time to the desired outcomes. 

(c) Study the effect.': of (1) determining tlic time of entry of 
children from the home learning canter into the school program on 
the basis of tlieir social developrntJuL and skill acquisition, and 
(2) phasing the child into the school program by gradually 
increasing the length of instruction and variety of school subjects. 

(d) (1) Obtain normative data on the achievem.ent levels of pri- 
mary'- grade disadvantaged children on desired learning outcomes 
v;hen the children have been involved in instructional program.s 
judged to be effective, and (2) determine recoiv-.-cnded minimum 
levels of achievement at various times v;ith eaclj grade. 

(c) Study the effectiveness of various procedures, including use 
of paid adults or teenagers, for providing tutorial assistance in the 
home learning center for children not succeeding in specific skill 
g^as at school. 



PGvclop inc MU: 

(a) Develop a recommended list of* objectives or skills to be 
attained by children in the primary grades. Tivis list V70uld be 
articulated v/ith the preschool list for continuity of skill devel- 
opment and to avoid unnecessary overlap betv;een programs and omis- 
sion of important skills. 

(b) Develop criterion--ref ereneod tests for regular use in the 
school program to assess cliildrcn's attainment of objectives and 
lo identify cliildren needing remediation, 

(c) Field test and revise the materials and procedures for 
articulation of various aspects of the school and home lecirning 
center programs, folJ.ov^ed by development of a detailed plan for 
vjide-scale implementation of the program coordination techniques 
titat ax*c cffti-ctive in pro;*\o[:ing children *s adjustment in school 
and achieveiiicint . 

d Nei.qhb o v) \ ood Child-Ca re Inf ormat ion Pro grams 
The danger of impairment to liealtli luiman development is greatest 
during the period from conception through the first fcv; years of life. 
Parent practices in caring for the child (diet, management, exposure to 
appropriate learning activities and social exper ienccs , . etc . ) during 
this period are extremely important to tlie cliild^s subsequent develop-- 
ment and to his success in later years. Because of sucli factors as 
the increased level of pollutants and otlier healLli haj^ards in many 
disadvantaged areas and the limitations in types of health-related good'^ 
and services jiurchasa.ble by lov;- income groups, use of good cliild-care 
practices may be even more i;aportant v/ith disadvantaged cliildren than 

o 
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wiLh Lhcir more advantaged countGrpni;ts. Yet, luany parents do not knov7 
or apply child-care practices that facilii:atc the healthy development of 
their children. 

There is a need for both knov/leclge and application of good child- 
care practices in the areas of health; social, intellectual and physical 
development; and nutrition. Also needed by many parent," are information 
and assistance in obtainin?^ child services available to thenu Aii inter- 
agency effort to develop effective ncishborhood-based pro^rajns has the 
potential for making a significant contribution tov7ard fulfillment of 
these needs. 

(1) Curre nt Pro {:;ram.^: Tliera are numerous projects designed to 
provide parents v/itb adequate child-care information. Project Home- 
Start (CCD), r:nvoral Fe<]eral extension fjervices (such as the Expanded 
Food and Nutrition EdujatJon of the Dc^jtartment of Agriculture), and a 
host of state extension services have already been initiated in this 
area. Host of tlic effort, howevcir , ■ has been in the form of community 
action programs and neighborhood information services. 

(a) 'i\-70 basic 3.nadequacies in most of these services are 
that they are aimed at only one area and deal V7ith problevas 
identified by the researcher rather than tlie parents. 

(b) There has been much more concern v:ith simply m.aking the 
information available than V7ith studying tiie effects of such pro- 
vision or insuring its application. 
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Lazar and Chapman (1972, ])p, 7-17) have attempted to explain some 
of the gaps that must be filled in order to promote the effectiveness 
of both on-going and proposed efforts in information provision. These 
gaps must be comprehensively defined and analyjced and corrective action 
taken . 

HYPOTHESIS : IF A PROGR/uM OF I^TOlU-LVnON AND ACTIVITIES ON SIMPLE, 
EFFECTIVE CHILD-C.VllE PRi\CTICES IS AVAIL/\BLE TO P.\RENTS WITHIN THEIR 
BIMEDJATE KEIGHBOIUIOOD, PARENTS KILL UTILIZE II-a^ROVED PRilCTICES V7ITH 
THEIR CHILDREI^U 

(2) Possible new NIE activities 
Research 

(a) Identify the health habits and the incidence of \"arious 
Jiealth problems among groups of high-risk individualtJ in order to 
determine a>:eas of greatest information need. 

(b) Investigate tlie use of various publicity procedures and 
incentives for acquiring and use of child-care information by parents 

(c) Provide both brecikfast and lunch for. preschool children and 
investigate the effects on various aspects of their development, 

(d) Determine (1) the most effective combination of means (mass 
media, neighborhood crtjupaigns, home calls, etc.) for improving child 
care information and practices and (2) the type of location that 
results in most frequent use of the information center. 



Pavel opiacnC 

(a) Provide child-care inforinaLion cenLers where parents and 
expectant: mothers can come for help and can' learn ch.ild-care 
practices that will promote better development of their children. 

(b) Develop a program throuj^^h the information centers that 
coordinates and utilii^ss existing resources witliin a "community to 
provide needed services for children, including both, preventive 
and trciaUip.ent services • 

(c) Develop procedures for identifying and securing child 
services that are needed but do not exist within a cccrnunity, 

(d) Develop simple programs for regular child care that 
include free materials (toothbrushes, vitamins, reco;u;?,cnded foods 
gcimo sh.c'itn, rec or.:;nondcd pnrent-ch.lld activities, etc.) and 
distribute the proi^rams throu^^li the cliild-care inf or'r.ation center 

(o) Develop buying assistance programs that train parents in 
nutrition and consumer education, and that give food stamp bouuse 
or free guided buying trips to those v7ho participate. 

The U6:D budget for program components over a five-year period 
estimated (in thousands of dollars) as follows: 

a. Learning Outcomes and Assessment Instrvmients $ 6,000 

b. Home Learning Centers 10,000 

c. Coordination of School Cc Home Learning Programs 4,000 

d. Neighborhood Child-Carc Information Prograr.-is 5,000 
c. Evaluation 2,500 



A budget of $2.5 million is proposed ^to iniuiato the effort in 
FY 1973, with $7 million provided in 1974, $8 million in 1975, $6 
million in 1976, and $4 million in 1977. 



'I . Lcarner-ConLrollcd Education 

The challenge of open education lies in. the vision of an open society 
rather than in the organization qf an informal classroom, or even a 
"school without v:alls/^ An open society requires open access to knowledge 
for all individuals at every stage of life. It also requires extensive 
degrees of self -determination v/ith respect to what is learned, v?hen it 
is learned, and how. For education, then, the cliallenge is to find 
v/ays of developing J:he full range of eacli individual \s capacities and 
to do so while (as much as possible) putting control of the learning 
process in the hands of the lecU'ner himself. For educational technology, 
the challenge is to apply teclmological discipline to the problem of 
developing viable learner-controlled cducauional systems. 

Tiii.s program, tlien, V7xll be concerned v;xth tha provision of such 
control. It involves six essential aspects: (a) the choice and defi- 
nition of educational objectives; (b) the organization and sequencing 
of objectives, i.e., the design of curricula; (c) the problem of displaying 
educational alternatives to the learner; (d) the provision of learner- 
control V7ithin a given instructional episode; (e) lecirnor control of 
motivation; and (f) evaluation of competence. Of these six areas, all 
but one--the concern for displaying alternatives--have, in one form or 
another, been areas of concern for educational teclmology for some time, 
but tills program also poses new problCiiis for research and development 
in each of these fields. 

''This discussion Is taken directly fro;.i a paper by Lauren B« Flcsnlck 
of tlie Learning', Research and Develop:i)ent Center (University of Pittsbur[:)>) 
called "Open Education: Some Tasks for Teclmology." 



This program for Lcarner-Conf.r oiled EducaCion has, to date, been 
developed only in outline form. If the 'program is accepted for furtlier 
design effort, the Planning Unit will continue to expand the outline 
during May and June. Lauren Resnick, v;ho developed the outline, has 
agreed to continue her effort. . . 

Five-year budget estimates have not yet been made for the program, 
but approximately $2 million should be reserved for design during FY 1973 
if the effort is to continue. In addition, the Task Force for this 
effort probably should manage and try to integrate the approximately 
$5 million in continuing programs from three of the Regional Laboratories 
and Centers. 
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OUTLINE OF R & D PKOGRAI^I FOR LEARNER-CONTROLLED EDUCATION 



Concept of learner-eontrolled edueation 

A* Edueation in whieh learner himself eonlrols one or more of the following: 

1. Choice of what go?iIs to work toward 

2. Choiee of materials, methods and strategies of learning 

3. . Choiee of timing, i.e. 

a. Wien during lifesj)aii to engage in study 

b. Paeing during learning 

B. Reasons for learner eontrol 

.1. In a society in whieh ^'bigness" often rules in the eeonomie and goveiijmcr.tal 
sphex'es, learner-eontrolled edueation provides a domain in v/hich people 
ean exereisc individual responsibility and 5?elf-control. 

2. Learner-c.oitrollcd eduQntj.on is responsive to the diversity of goals 
that charaetcrize a pluralistic .society. 

3. Learner-eontrolled education is a means o£ implementing basic principles 
of learning and instruction. 

4. -Learner-eontrolled edueation can permit flexible programs, v/ith respect 
to when people enter and leave, etc. Educational activities can occur in 
widespread locations and at different times in people's lives. This allows 
economical extension of education, and flexible response to changing voca- 
tional and avocational needs of adults as well as young people. 

. Possible models of learner-controlled education 

These can be grouped roughlj^ according to age-level, wOnch in turn deternunes 
a) the kinds of goals that v/ill be of dominant concern, and b) the kinds of capacities 
for self-directed education that can be relied upo!i, 

A* Infancy through early pi-e-scliool 

1. Goal at lliis stage of development is to nurture and develop general capp.cities 
for self-directed learning that v.ill be called on Inter. 
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a. ]jasic cognitive abilities — linijuistic, perceptual, concepuial, etc. 

b. Abilit}' to ojiii'nge in solf-dircctcd and purposeful exploration of an 
cnviromnent. 

c. A sense of nuistery and confidence^ particularly in one's ability to 
exercise control over his environment in socialh^ acceptable v.'a3's. 

d. . Social skills, including abilities in giving and requesting help, 

c. Ph3\sical skills—general body control and fine motor slcills of 
various Iciuds 

3. Cai:)acities to be relied upon' In 'designing educational programs are 
iiiainly those of universal Iranian striving for understanding of his v.orld. 
Since much development in this period appears to have biological com- 
ponents (e. g. , aspects of perceptual development, physical development, 
language development), opportuaities and demands of the educational 
progrimi must respect these devclopmenlal processes. 

4. 3^o::.-sible model is a nurturant environment, much free choice of activities, 
adults; respor..T:ivc to children's initiative, planned efforts to fo5;tcr general 
capacities for learning. 

B. Basic liicracy period — roughly years (time period ^vi]l vary greatly for 
individuals) 

1. Pj?ivnary educational goal at this stage is acquisition of basic literacy in 
culturally necessary domains. 

a. Most important are vor.bal and math.ematieal literacy. 
^ • 

2. " 0;]ior aspects of personni aiui cognitive development are not neglected, 

but individvials nnd educ;jtional systems will probably invest most of their 
resources in literacy development, since this is necessary for extensive 
IcarriCr-conlrol later. 

3. . Ci^pficitics fo)' learner-controlled educ:Uion that can be relied upon at 

l]]is stage are: 

a. Tlio capacities for self-directed learning developed at tlic earlier 
stages. 

b. Children^s desire to master culturally relevant skills such as reading. 




c. Continuing drive to understand and master the environment.. C) 



4* Possible models are the '^opcn** primai-y cUissi\. "^m, individualized instruc- 
tion; perhaps a inL\ of both, in order to assure basic literacy acquisition 
in the context of a partially learner-controlled environment. 

C. Exposure to information stage — from whenever basic literacy is established 
through early adolescence. 

1* Major goals arc to: 

a* expose child to a ^vidc rai^ge of information about the v:orld — informn- 
. tion on the basis of v:hic]i he caji make choices for the directio]i of his 
own life later; information v/hicli extends the boundaries of his v.orld 
from his own family and social group; 

b. build skills in indeper.dent information gathering and information pro- 
cessing; 

c. build social skills, especially those ijwolved in group aelivity* 

3. Capacities now available include the crucial ones of literacy. Also, 
continuing dovelopmcnt of "reasoning'and otlier culturallj* im]^orta.nt sl-.ill>\ 
Child's ability to mo'-.-e around city or coun.try area ma!;e3 it-possible to 
use community resources, flexible schedules, etc. to a greater degree 
than before, 

4. A possible m.odel is a '^scliool v.itJKait walls, one in v;hich clvildren ^"si\;;n 
iip*^ for various activities, many oi the extended ^'project" type. Skill and 
resource centers are located botli v/ithin ajid outside ihe sciiool building. 
Craft and technical skills as well as academic arc called upon. 

D. Adult stage — including later adolescncce 

1. A great diversity of goals to matc]i current intc^rosts and vocational prepara- 
tion needs of individuals. Will include expressive goals, such as the arts, 
Tcclinicnl sldlls may be acquired for tlieir own sake, not only for vocational 
training purposes, Acadc^nic learning available Ihrougli lectures, seminars, 
"courses, programs, etc, 

2. Resources to be relied upon are as varied as the goals, Kducation is seen 
as takijig place throughout society and is not the special prerogative of 
"schools,*^ Conversely, scheols welcome a much v/ider variety ol people 

. and resources, and so the school/rc'J life boundary becomes appropriately 
blurred. Individuals have devehojjod sicills and capacities during the pre- 
ceding stagrs that permit them to u::o this diversity of resources effectively. 

Model is one of open access to resources of community and educational 
resources, 
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lI. Research and development necessary for the establisluncnt and eontinuous improve- 
ment of learner-controlled educational systcnis. These fall in sLx major areas. 

A. Choice aiid definition of objectrves 

1. " Broadening objectives to which educational rcfiources are devoted; nrid 

developing useful means of stating objectives in domains other than the 
traditional academic knowledge and skill areas, are crucial tasks. 

a. Research question: Usefulness of different ways of specifying objee- 
■ tivcs must be explored. 

. b. Development task: Educational goals must be identified that match 
the interests of various social groups. 

2. A second major concern is identifj-ing and defining generative learrdng 
sldlls (i.e. ^'IcarniJig to loarn^^ skills) a^Dpropriate to various stages of 
educational development. 

a. Research questions: 

-\Vhat basic capacities matter in learn.ln;^; of real -world tasks? 
-Whiclii of these will yield to controlled instructional efforts? 

b. Development tasks 

Development of applied education programs to teach learning skills. 

B. Organization of objectives 

Current condition in education is t3'pieally either "loclcstep^' or random- 
ness with respect to wsequencing and oi'ganiztng of objectives. 

Problem for dcvclaprncMt'and research i5; to find the best balance betv/een 
opcnendedncss aiul structure in currieulun\. 

Research questions 

a. Identifying real dependencies and independencies among learning 
objectives^ 

b. Explicating Ihe Structure of subject-matter — the "what is to bo learned' 
so as to discover optimal patterning of content with i-cspcct to i).?yc!'.o-- 
logical processes called itpon in learnin;.;'. This is iho grov.'Jji^i' area of 
"task analysis'* in terms of cognitive j)rocessing demands. 
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4^ Development tasks 



a. Develop modular and flexible systems that allow use of new kir.ds 
of materials ajid new objectives as they are developed. 

b. Establish eiirricula thnt respect necessary prerequisites, but do not 
rely on arbitrary ones; curricula witli multiple entry points and patli- 

• ways, 

Learner-eonti*olled instructional methods 

1. Research questions 

a. How good arc people of different ages and educational experiences 
at ''programming*' their own learning? 

b. WJiat conditions optimize such sclf-pi'ogrjuiiming? 

c. WOiat behaviors on the part of teachers are conducive to good '^self- 
prograanming? 

cU What kinds of "tradeoffs^' between lor.rijor oontrol and efficiency are 
necessary? 

e. Can tutoring programs help in" developing self-direction skills in the 
learner and in the tutor? 

2. Development taslcs 

a. Wide yaricticr:) of instructional materials must be developed to accomo- 
date various interest and ability patterns. 

Examine industries and businesses that arc successful in sonie aspect 
of education (e.g. language schools; computer training schools: 
secretarial scliools) and incorporate their methods and perhaps their 
services. 

c. ■ Develop iiighly efficient teaching methods for the core culliiral sliills, 
anc\ where possible, for the ''generative learning skills,'' 

Develop materials and strategics for promoting irrv'cstigaticns; these 
must sorneliov.' beconic ''disseminablo, '* altliough. the greatest snccesso 
in this domain have uj.^ to now been laj-gely 'local" efforts. 

Develop strategics for training tcaclicrs and othcir resource people in 
effective forms of instructional interaction in loaj-ncr-controlled sysic: 



Display aud access systems 



1* '^OpcrV'-acccss, leanicr-coiV. rolled educational systems eovild lead to 

wideaiju? dilfercnccs bet-wcen privileged a.nd less adv.iiUaged people, since 
the former group \viil know more about how to use the opportimities. 

2. To assure functional equality of access, methods must be developed for 

a. displaying educational options in forms tliat are useful to all sejjinents 
of the population; 

b. teaching people to use tliese displays in the most productive v.'ays; 

e. helping people clarify their educational goals so that they can use 
cducationfd resources as productively as possible. 

3. Research questions 

a« IIow good are people at clioosing optiojis that matcli their abilities and 
maximize achievement of their goals? 

b. To v;hat cxtci^.t do people choose on th.o basis of plans raid to v.hat 
ex^e.nt on the ^^'S^^ of a moniCntary capturing, of interest. If the latter, 
are people potential victims of ^'packagLiig'^ eompctiiiou? 

c. JTo^v do people use compotenco models? Most research in the area of 
modelling lias been concerned with social l)ehavior. What the role 

of modelling in the acquisition of intellectival and technical competencies 

4. Development tasks. Several models of display and access of educational 
x^esourecs sliould be developed, and then siucUed for their effects. 

a. One inodel for use in tins regard is ^'iiliormatIon retrieval. ^' Educatlona 
resources are treated like items in a (coniputcr'-aeeessed) library 
catalogue and individual:^ learn h.ov/ to interact v.'ith the inform aiion- 
retrlcval syL^tcm to find the resouiXK'." they want. 

b. Another model is tliat of ''brov.'sijig^' among aUernritives. This is the 
one that chnraetcrrizes the "open classroom". O.no pi'oblem- 'nerc is how 
display tlio outcomes pos-sible for given resources (i.e. wluit you can do 
U'ith each). Oiic solutioji is modelling. 

c. Another model is. of "counj;eling:and guidance. To the extent tliat 
requirement:^ aiid fixed routes disappear in education, a.grertler dem^u-d 
is placed oi\ guidance; effoctivc moihods, suited to a loarncr--contro!li.-d, 
adaptive system must be developed. 



E. Measurement 



• 1, 111 a learner-controlled educationn4^S3'stem, tests designed pi'im aril}' to 
select and compare students can be expected to play a decreasing role, 
since access to particular educational activities v.ill be based on the 
studen^^s interests, together with his command of specific prerequisite 
competencies. This does not mean, however, that there will be no role 
for testing, but ratlicr that testing metliods Vvill be needed that are useful 
in instructional decision making, particularly for the learner liimself, 
but also for his teachers and parents. 

a. Learner needs to find out whether he is maldng progress toward 
his objectives. 

b. Learner needs to know if he jncets prerequisites for some educaiicnal 
activity. 

c. Learner needs to know wliat the competencies are that he is wor-:ir.g 
toward in as explicit a form as possible. Tests can help to provice 
tills information, 

2. ' Rerjcarch and devclopjnent tasks 

a. Development of methodologies of testing suiLablo to the above rcqiiirc^ 
mcnts. Woz^k already begun under the title of domain- and criterio::- ' 
referenced testing. 

b. Study of the ways in which lliese tests are used by learners, b;- teacher 5, 
by guidance people, parents, etc,: 

c. Efitablislunent of kinds of ability testing that could help learners in 
maldng instructional decisions. Past work on aptitude-treatment 
inicractionf; has turned up no useful measures for lliis purpose, A 
new approach seems to be required. 

d. Devclopnieat of tef;ts for outcomes otiier than the traditional 
academic ones. 

F. Evaluation 

1. Evaluation, alwayr^ difficult, is more difficult than over because of the 
, multlpliciti* of goals and activities involved. 

a. Stodolsky's work, points out thnt frec-clioioo "curriciik'!'' are ac!'jn:ly 
a multiplicity of curricula, and tliat difjercjit ouLQoniCS can, l!iorefore, 
be predicted for different individuals. 
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; 15". Ecluc:i(jon:irsyslom-*r must be cx:unined, with respect to how they 

meet both **consume':-^3'' (i.e. learners) aiKl '^sponsors'^ (i,c, society's) 
needs. 

2. R&D tasks 

a. Develop approaches t:> evaluation that respect this pluralisra and 
still provide mforin;:.rion educational sponsors and users need to 
decide v/hat is vortk maintaining and using. Cooley's paper, 
Campbells work to r.o cited as relevant discussions. Perhaps also 
Bormutli's recent \vcrk on cost^-clTectivencss ineasurcnicnt, 

■ b. Descriptive rescarclv. that tells us how' learner-controlled education 
Works, as well as v{ll ;-it;^ier or not it is working is needed. This is 
particularly necessary in the early stages of a new educaiional venture; 
it helps to identify the:- crucial questions and to provide a basis for 
continuous refinenicn : of the system itscLf. 

\ steps toward in^plc?ncntation of a lcarncr-conti\'>lled education program 

A. Researcli questior.s identified r-?:iuire acdvity on tlae part of a variety of scholars 
often but not ahva\-s in cross-d/.::.ciplinary investigations. Some examples: 

• 

1, Psychologists studying structure of subject matter, nature of generative 
learning skills, people's /.Joilities in £cIf-program]ning, how interests 
and ^'displays'^ interact, ::Vocial beliavior in IcarnLrig contexts. 

2, Sociologists studying the relation of educational goals to social structure 
and positio]!, the wa}^^ in. •.-Ahich different sociaJ grou])S malce use of 
learner-controlled resour'cos* 

3, Anthropologists deseribin?:; ^^educational cultures*^ th.nt emerge in learner- 
controlled systems 

4, • Economists .studying costK and feasibility aspects 

5, Measurement and evaluation experls developing testing and evaluation 
strategies. 

B. Some kinds of rese.Treh (espocic.ily descripiive and evaluative type:-:) can occur 
only (iftc?.r first- anproximationii :o learner-controlled cducationa] sys(ems are 
actually c>peratir:g. Tiins, deviiOouinenl nutct occur .^ui-j-^uUancously with resoarclu 
This inakcs Centers, Labs and rather or ;:;ti nidations in v/hich research ajid develop- 
ment people a]-e in working con'!...^ct v/ith one anotlicr, ideal loeaiioas for dovvlop- 
mcnl v;ork. A pei'iod of R f.; Y) roctivity .is neoossary before v-'ide^jpread dissc:. ■:!'::.:- 
lion of pra'tieular coinponents ir: order to prevent fadcjisi solutions. Soivie of the 

^ people who may be called upon Ln development work include: 



1. Instructional designers; tliose with cxi^ertise in lesson-writing ruid 
design of educational enviromncnts. 

2. Test developers 

3. Information retrieval specialists— perhaps in departments of library 
• and information sciences. 

4. Teachers and other resource people witli demonstrated competence in 
managing learner-controlled education. 

5. Etc. 
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5. Unbumlling Highcx- Education 

Institutions of higlicr education perfbrm sev'eral different functions 
tied together in one package and offered to students on a take-it-or- leave- 
it basis. This furnishing of unneeded services along with desired sei'vices, 
and requiring students to purchase all is wasteful of both institutional 
and student resources. In addition, it enables institutions to resist 
the introduction of tecluiology or otlior innovative practices. 

The purpose of this program is to introduce greater flexibility and 
productivity into the system of higher education by: (1) defining the now 
"bundled" functions of universities and colleges (including the educative, 
credeuiiiali.ng, distributive, social, and role-model functions); 

(2) incrementally developing specific unbundled services mitil they can 
coiupete :uicccj:;jf ully v/ith the traditional toLal-package arrangement; and 

(3) developing a plan for offering the variety of higher educational 

services through discrete agencies. 

Developroent of curricular materials vhich can be studied indepcn*- 
dently of institutional setting appears to be one of the most essential 

items in an unbundling program. Appropriate crcdentialing meclianioins 
are also important, because without them the student v^^ould not be in a 
position to choose alternative fo).jT^s of instruction. In addition, 
technological devices, such as interactive cable TV and computers, 
extensive tutoring and counseling services, and use of private and 
public "industries" as training ag^^ncies would be part of tlie program 
consideration. 



In short, the. notion that only fonnal institutions of hlf^her education 
cnn have educating functions is unproductive. It would bo far more useful 
to viRualizo a variety of educative functions in virtually all structures 
of society. 

A short statement describing this program appeared in the Plannizig 
I3ni.t*s January 20th interim status report.. Since it still represents 
.a.-Consensus~of -Planning Unit- views , "it" is "no t" present Sut is 

available on request. If the program is accepted for further design 
effort, Dr. Harold Ilodgkiuson has agreed to help expand that statement 
during the months of May and June, including the provision of estimates 
for a five year budget. In the interim, 1973 *s initial year budget 
projection for design and development is tentatively set at $2.5 million. 
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6, Comuiuuity Education Agencies 

This pro^jram is suggCwStcd in rcspon.so to the fractionated cc;u:nunities 
evcr>'\N?here . that are in need of radically ncv; institutions that will bind 
therr. togetlier while promoting pluralism. It is a proposed experiment for 
a V ' orgcinizational structure and a new v/ay of governing education for 
th'j coiTununity, The effort involves developing variations in how we 
link educational service to families, to neighborhoods, and t'o^ metro- 
politan areas; and proposing experimentation witli governing mechanisms, 
organizational structures, and use of resources. Alternatives sucli as 
the family assistance agent, family tax credit models, neighborhood 
voucher or neighborhood corporation models, or public foundation models 
V7ill be considered for experimcnLal development in the program. The 
cmpliasxs i.s not upon planning 5;ubstantivc clianses, but upon providing 
mechanisms that v/ill allov; local genius to devir-^e educational programs to 
meet. the needs of all ages. Finally, a major research ef£ort--a longi- 
tudinal study of comvjiunities in their natural state-^is also suggested as 
a part of this progranruatic effort. 

The progrcim is, thus far, developed only in outline form, v/ith the 
outline presented on tlie follov7ing pages. If the program is accepted for 
further explication. Marc Tucker,- the developer of the outlj .n e » i\ a s 
agreed to continue this explication during the months of May and June, 

The general budget range for the program over a five-year period is 
$25-40 m.illion. In tliis R^^D agenda, $2.5 million has been suggested as 
the necessary funds for FY 1973 design and development efforts. 
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PROGRAM TOriC; S YSTjlMATIC VARIATION OI* ALTERNATIVK GOVKKNANCF. 

AND OROANIZATIO^IA MECHANISMS LINKING AVAILABLE 
RESOURCES TO EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF VARIOUS 
COMMUNITY GiiOUrS 

G c* n Q r a 1 )\ a c U n x- o u n d •• 

1. Educational ins viUut ionfl dysfunctional 

The institutions foriPcnlly cliargod with the educative 
function are widely perceived by their clier.ts of all 
ages as dysfunctional, nonrespons ive and inflexible. 

2. Insti txitions respondinp, to needr; of its professionals 

In par t , e duca t i ona 1 institutions; suffer froiv, their ov:n 

success in producing a society of professionals. 

As specialization increases, it produces rcv/ard systems 

that increas-e the pressure to p r o f es s iona li:i c all forr.s 

of activity, Eacli profession, including education-, nolds ' . 

institutions responsive to its ovn needs rather than the 

needsofitsclJ.ents. 

3. Institutions unresponsive to technological change 

Ins ti tu t ionali ?:e.d education has failed to adapt to 
chan*:;inj/, t echnd loc^,i es • Though inost educational institutions 
stl.lT l\ohnve as if uho.ir principal iviission v/as to transmit 
inf ori^ia t ion , i.\\i\t function is rapidly bein^; taken over by 
other agents. The adveiit of cornnunity cab ].e sys tens ^ for 
example, will bring the av e r ag e c i t i e n into direct and 
interactive contact with an almost unliriited supply of' 
'information from almost every conceivable source, unrncciated 
by "educational'^ institutions. 

4. Institutions unresponsive to societal fragmentation 

Institut ionali^ied education has failed to produce an 
appropriate institutional response to the dispersion and 
fragmentation of its client groups and to the fluidity ^ 
wi th : v/lii ch those groups forn and recornbine. Educational 
institutions continue to offer pro;jrans based on ' assunp tions 
of hon\ogenei'ty of values, aspirations and backgrounds of 
client groups in an era characterized by f undai^icn tal clashes 
of values- v;ithin and between ethnic, racial, s o c i o e c o n oir.i c 
and geographically defined constituencies. 

5. Institutional failure promotes alienation and community 
failure 

The failure of educational and other institutions to 
respond to the specific needs/ of components of an Increasing] 
' fractionated socio ty have . produced a society characterized 
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by alicnaliou of man from man, mnn from his ins L i Lu L ions , 
iiict i t.u tion from coinmunit:y, and man fror.i coiunuinlty. Many 
coiiununily ineinbcrs appear Lb oxliibit a son55o of inpotoncc, 
pov;er IcssncGS , o<5 L r anp.cmcn t and a lack of sense of 
p c !• s o n a 1 v; o r t: h in relation I: o self and o L h e r s , or of 
belonging to a community. 

6. Cost of uaintainiuf; existi.ng in f$ t i t u t i o ns places 
unac ce]) tab le limitations on corrective action 

Educational institutions and t!ie educational profes^sions 
represent an enormous fixed cost. vS one . c i p,h t y- f i v e 
percent of most scliocl budc;;cts is tied up in salaries. 
Flexible funds for all of the experimentation in most 
districts represent at be5;t some tliree percent of total 
expenditures. It is little v;onder that experimentation 
has nut produced major change. There is little J.ikelihood 
that major transformations in education can be brought 
about until the flexible resources approach twentY--five 
percent or more of iho. total budget. 

The costs of the present educational institutions, 
structures and professions have been rising much more 
rapidly, than community inconc. Provision of substantial 
■additional educational services to community groups not 
nov; receiving them to correct the problems cited above 
is beyond tlje fiscal capability of most taxinf^ units if 
the no.\7 p rot;, rams represent additional costs over the 
fixed costs referred to above. There must be reorganisa- 
tion of the existing institutions to free up and 

reallocate more of the resources tied up in present structures 

7. New mechanisms of governance and organization required 

A central problem, of education in community settings 
is to invent nev? governance and organ i.z a t ional mechanisms 
for the education of entire communities that will provide 
the essential linkage^ in tegra t ion .and synthesis functions 
•to overcome the sense of a]ienation and lack of community 
generated by oiir rapidly fluctuating society and perpetuated 
by the institutions f ormally^^cliargcd v;ith the educative 
function. * ^ .* 

8. Assumptions underlying suggested approach 

Development of the nev: metiiods of governance and organization 
of community education r.uist precede from tlie follov;ing 
•assumptions: (a) * no ,s ingle institution can meet the needs 
of any given group, ^»h other defined by age, race, ethnic 
b a c k B r o\i n d , class, or societal function; ( b ) t e nature 
of ci.ient groups, hov;ever defined, will change rapidly 
as nev; a lignmcn |s destroy old groups and creat:e nev; ones; 
(c) the agency must be a broker, not an ov;ner, '>=o f resources; 
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(d) it: mur,t respond to, .svipport and rocoj'.nizc the • 
legitimacy of small <\roups uhilc at the same time 
finding, ways to bind these shifting groups together in 
a 1 a r g e r c omnu n i t y . 

9. Goals of the new agency 

The overarching goal of the ncv; linking agency should 
be the production of: an educating community that addresses 
itself to cognitive, psychological and social needs of its 
members in an integrative, synthetic fasiiion. It should 
seek to: (a) give tliosc affected by its decisions 
a feeling of legitimacy of tlio.sc decisions; (b) create 
a sense of control, of pov:er to influence, among those 
it affects; (c) create a sense of me an i ngf u In e s s , of 
self-\.-orth and pur -pose; (d) create a sense of intimacy, 
of belongiiig; a'iVd (e) accomodate and promote pluralism 
of all sorts, from basic values to individual and group 
lifestyles. ... 

id. Propo:-jal for NIE action 

V7g therefore propose that the NIE undertake a pi 
of systematic variation of alternative governanc 
organizational mechanisms linking the resources 
with the educational needs of various client groupings, 
b'ased on the follov;ing hypothesis. 

jj y DO thes is • ■ . . * 

If appropriate ncv; designs for the governrincc, and organization 
of educational resources \;erc f orm.ula ted and implemented, the 
capacity of communities and subgroups witliin communities to 
achieve a broad range of cognitive, psychological and social 
outcomes for all their members would be significantly enhanced. 

General Researc h and Dev'elopmen t Program 

The. NIE should deliberately attempt to s t imu 1 a t e . s o c ia 1 
experiments designed to test the differential effects of 
a variety of governance and organizational mechanisms on 
the capacity of communities and community groups to achieve 
a broad range of cognitive, psychological and social outcome 
for their members. 

The experiments v/ould vary in three dimensi-ons: (a) the form 
o.f governance; (b) the nature of the client group; and 
(c) the scope of functions over v:hich the group exercises 
governance.. 

With respect to development, NIK would provide financial 
support to selected communities for planning, coordination 
and technical assistance. Limited funds would also be 
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provided t.o iiuj'.menL pror^r;..-., funds for a specified poriod. 
In no case v/ould NIK fund the CMitirc opcirnting coi>ts of 
a n c V p o r i m e n t . 

Possibilities for variance alonj: the three dimensions arc 
ou 1 1 i n c d be 1 o\/ . 

1, Governance 

In general, v;e envision a community educational agency 
that has ;j iir Isdictloii ultinatcly over resource allocation 
for substantially all educational fuctions oi; the 
community for people of all ages-. Tiie kev functions of 
the agency v:ou].d ho to adjudica 
r c s o u r c e s from particular c 1 i c n 
d e V e ]. o p a n d d i. s 1 3: i. h u I: e r e s o u r c e 
g r o u ]) s in the i d e n t i f i c a (. 1 o n 0 f 
a n d o r g a n i a t i o n a 1 d e v e ]. o p n: en t . 
g r. o u p s o u d .CO I'i t r o 1 t h e d c f n n i 
nature of resources required to 
Thus expei imen tci t ion v/ith gover 
. is required at tv:o levels: the 
agency itself and client groups 

There is a v.^ide range of govern 
be considered for one or both 1 
r G s ]^ e c t I o d c: g r e e o f p a 1: t c i. p a I: 
ci v ci i 1 a h ]. e , a n d r e s 0 u r c e s centre 

town meet in j; 
regulator}' agency 
private foundation 
ex tension agent 
mu 1 1 i-- ua t i o n a 1 co r p o r a t i on 
consulting firm ". . 

everybo dy- a - teaci^er 
engineering or forir.al planning 

2; Client groups 

''Communities'* generating programs should vary from 
individucil fanilics, or even individuals, to large 
metropolitan areas. Clients may be grouped by 
geography J vork, function, age, handicaps, interests, . 
identity, and by clusters and c r o s 5:: - c 1 a s s i f i c a t i o n s 
of all these. Since individuals are simultaneously, 
menibers of many such groupings, one v/ould not expect classi 
f i c a t i o n s to be stagnant, but v; 0 u 1 d e :•: p e c t a great deal of 
fluidity as various programs develop. 

Among the classifications of client groups that 

should be selected for participation in the program are: 
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r e p u b 1 ,1. c 
democracy 

individual voucher 
family vouclier 
communi ty voucher 
school board i t h 

increased jurisdiction 



mctropo lit.au area 
city 

small town 

iiei{;hbo7:lioo(l 

other f.cosi'i^ph i c arcar. 

work [;roups 

Func tions 



functional clusters 
racial [» roups 
ethnic ^^roups 
age g r o u p r> 

familior, (extended and nuclear) 
indiv i riua Is 



Tlie functions pcrforiiied *l>y tlic. e xpe r inen t in p agencies 
should alr»o be subject to patLcrned variation to include 
experiments limited to a sinf»,le function (e.g., consumer 
education for older peonlc) to v.:u 1 1 i~ f u n c t i o n a 1 prof,ranis 
i n V o 1 V :f n g e d u c a t i o n a 1 , social, p s y c li o 1 o g i c a 1 and p by s i c a 1 
components for large groups. , ^• 



The NIE should s y s t eiaa t i ca 1 ]. y vary different nixes of functions, 
client groupings and governance ricclianisns . The program should 
begin on a small scale in areas v;herc legal and social fra-'€fcors 
are conducive to exp c r irn en t a t. i on . Kach experiment, "once 
funded, should perip.it very broad Intitiide for the community 
to evolvci its own program. A large portion of the allocated 
funds should be devoted to the independent evaluation and 
dbcuricnt a t ion of eacli e:-:pc rivr.en t to 5:jupport iterative improve- 
ment' of the models dov cloned. 



Tlie topics' addressc^d belov: are intended not as prescriptions 
hut as illustrations of ex p er iiue n i. s Lhnt might be funded* 
The last topic describes proposed studies of conirumi t ies in 
their 'Siatural state.". These descriptive studies vould 
substantia] ly improve the basis for educational- policy decisions 
whether nade by local coni;:unities involved in the proposed 
program, or by any other body. 
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TOPIC: ALTl-RNATIYK. MODELS TO LINM; EDUCATIONAL 
SKRVICi:S TO FAMILIES 

Governance mechnnif;ns rcIaLinj; rc5?ourcoG to family units 
provide an cxporiinent al .setting; vhicli has the capability 
of maxiini in;; the princi])lo that on^c should hi.nve control 
over onc'*y own destiny, A major concern in any experimentation 
v/ith governance luotiols on the level of family units should be 
the inherent dan^^cr that sucli models may lead to j',reater, not 
less, fragmentation, C;ire most therefore by given to provide 
linkages vith iha rest of the '^communi ty * 

Examples of the forms of control v:hich might be tried are: 
Family Voucher Model . ' • 

Vouchers could be redeemed by the family for any number oi: 
couiblnation of educationally related services. Vouchers 
might be U5;ed to provide faiuilies v;ith alternative schooling 
choices, as described most recently by Coons, at al and Jeiicks. 
Although much discussed, tlie Jencks (0 . E , 0 , ) voucher has not 
been implemented and the Coons "family power equali'/ing" nuodel 
has received even less attention, Botli are worthy of experi- 
mentation. Vouchers redeemable, for supplementary educational 
goods and services such as books, tutors, music lessons, etc., 
might prove easier to imp].ement i\iitially and should provide 
some insights as to how implementation on a larger scale night 
take placo. The alternative scViool voucher suffers under 
a severe handicap since it represents a direct and frontal 
assault on one of the best established of the governance models, 
the -local school board. Perhaps vouchers redeemable for use 
in preschools and child care centers would be less threatening 
and hence more politically attractive. 

Vouchers could also be issued and m.ade redeemable throughout 
the life of the holder, tiius offering options to the* age- 
constrained and unbroken pattern of i\ period of uninterruped 
schooling followed by a period of uninterruped work. 

Family Assif^tance Aeent Model 

This model would bo cha r a c t e r i y. e d by groups of families 
selecting from among a sot of trained "family assistance agents" 
one agent to represent them, 

!♦ The FAA would be backed by legal and financial authority 
to command response f r om edu c a t i on a 1 and social service 
agencies charged with providing family service, 

2* The FAA would help families diagnose areas in v;hich they 
needed, or ccuxd use, help, and help them select kinds 
of help, if V y, that they v/ould desire, 

3, The FAA v/ould serve on a' limited term contract to that 
set of families. They would decide periodically 
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v;hct:hov to renew his conLract ov iiook n nov agent. Groups 
of families could also split up ond rcj;roup with other 
fcimilius from time to time*..* 



^1 • Family group;-? could be formed on any basis whatsoever: 

geof;raphic area, functional * a s o c in t i o n (all worhtrd 
togotlicr, all had children tlu> 5:a.ine age, all were, elderly, 
e.tc.), friond?ihip, or any tiding e]iie. No family could be* 
a menbor of niore than one group, but all v:ould be a inenbcr 
o f o n e . 

Fam ily Tax Credi I Model 

This program v;ould encourage familier.^ to iiiove into generally 
accept d ^» o c i a 1 ] y d e s i r a b 1 k-. direct i o n s b y p r o v i d i.u g tax credits 
for inove.o in tho55C directions. Exav;.ples might be: 

1. Liniting natural children to tv/o and adopting children' 
for third or inore child. Extra credits m'r,ht be provided 
for adopting of minority or haridicapped children. 

2. Attaining additional e d u ca t io n-- a ny member of the family 
could receive tax credits for successfully achieving a high 
level of educat'jou. The amount oT the credit also might 

be v;eighted according .to Vr-hero the person began, \:ith 
larger inducements for the least educated. 

3. Tii.:c devoted to special areas of need~--such as volunteer 
aid to hospitals J or clinics 3 or liomes for the i?ientally 

■retarded; v;orli \;ith various social projects, sucii as 

. litter control, recycling, 'or tutoring youngsters with 
special need s . 

A. Credits to encourage v/oi:ien to ret^irn to the labor force. 
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TOPIC: Al.TKKNATIVK MODl-LS TO I.INK I'DU CATION AL 
SKKVICKS TO Ni:iClI]30RII001)S 



One client jiroup of e d u ca t: i on n 1 erviccs is the neighbo r liood , 
Singly defined, n ne.i. j-^hborhood is n group of poop]. c wlio 
inhabit n defined {^,cof;r npUic cnrcA and vho see ::hoi:isclves 
as in some Wtiy sepnrnt:c fron and d is t in f;u i 55 h ab 1 e from those 
around them. There .15; evidence lliat neif'/nborhoods can be 
defined, oven in lar?;e and cor.inlex cities. Some "nev7 tov;ns" 
such as Res ton deliberately create neip. iibd rhood units witli 
sov.\e j» ovornticn t a 1 r c ,s pons ib i ] ' t i cs . The essence of a nc:i f;hbor- 
hoodgroupisthatitisseii'-defined, : 

Kxaiaples of functions which nij^lit be i)laced und;'.r the control 
of the iieip/nborhood govern. an ce r.iechaiiisin include?: neighbor- 
hood public schools; n e i g lib o r h o o 0. k i n d e r ri a r t e n s ; p r e s c h o o 1 s 
or day care centers ; evening/adult and unoinploy ed/ji ob retr.-iining 
classes; educ:itional programs presently run by service agencies 
such as tiie YIICA, Doy Scouts, etc.; and general recreation 
programs including parlis^ playgrounds,- .sv;irriTiing pools and other 
recreational centers. 

Examples of the forms of control which might be tried are: 
K e i g h b^o r h g g d V o u c h e r ]:0 d c 1 

Neighborhoods would apply for vouchers v:hich could then be 
used to purchase services to neet a variety of neighborhood 
educational needs. A neighborhood vouchor would differ fror.i 
a typical gra!\ t in that the allocation of the r^isources v:ould 
only be restricted v^ithin broad, general, Trobl-^'i-^-r ela ted 
categories. (i.e., a neighborhood couJd apply for a voucher 
to solve the problem of poor nu tr i tion arr^ong p r e s cli o o 1 e r s . 
The voucher would only be redeoi:iable f or purpose.^.; relating to 
that problem but could be .used to select from a wide variety 
of alternative solutions ranging perhaps from nutrition 
training for mothers to providing mea:ls.) The emphasis should 
be on solving a neighborhood's self-perceived problems by any 
.metliods the neighborliood may c 'noose and not by the imposition 
of pr edes igna ted , bureaucra tically designed programs. 

The vouchers might be granted for limited tine periods witli 
rcguJ.ar reporting and evaluation ceroonents to garner evidence 
for possible renewal and disseminac on. Such a system migiit 
also generate sets of alternative schools wiVenever neighborhoocii 
could agree upon their d es i r a]> i 1 i t y . 

Neig hborliood Elected Education Roard Model 
This model v;ould be characteri^ied by: 

1. Neighborhood boards with control over all of the public 
funds v:hich v:ouId go to tl\cir public schools, including 
such categories as teacher salaries, materia^ls, building 
maintenance * and capital equipment . 
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2» Policy-mnkinr; pov;cr appropriate to tlio pov/er over fundfj, 

iiicliid.in{', ruicli thin[;s as the- povjor to determine the nature 
of the sch()o.l organi;'.n tion , i^taffinp, patterns, length 
of day and year, hiring and firing, and substantive 
c u r r i cii 1 a r o f f o r i n a s • 

3» /uiids allocated to ncighborliood boardr* on a sliding or 
veightcd scale, giving additJonal funds per pupil to 
neighborhoods v;ith large concentrations of minority or 
lo\7-incona students, or deteriorating physical plant, 

^1 • Broad guidelines anci standards established by the 

city-wide fjcliool board; these would be g oa 1- o r 1 en t ed and 
functional, rather than specific and des cr ip.t ivc , 

i 

Ne 3. ohh or hood "Kd u c a t ion a 1 tens ion Ar . cn t " Model 

■1» An agent assigned by the city or state to serve as the 
linkage mechanism bctvreen any particular self-def ined^ 
neighborhood and the educational resources of the citjy 
and state, ' 
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research people, developers, planncri;, demonstration events, 
even physical trips bv neighborhood, people to see projects 
in effect elsewhere. 

A, The state would back the neighborhoo.d extension agent v;ith 
.training programs, dissemination arms, leg al ' a u th o r i t y , 
and substantial flexible f\mding. 



This model would be charac terixed by: 

!• A public, nonprofit corporation in v;hich all members of 
a neighborhood participated by virtue of their residence 
in the neighborhood, . ' . ^ 

2. An elected Board of Directors from neighborhood people* 



Neic:hborhood 



Co7;i'>or at i on 



del 



3* 



A hired executive staff res pons i 
the public funds .controlled by t 



ble f 
he CO 



o r a'dm inistering 
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A. Receipt. oC Icp, a], control of public funds tan ted to 
the corporation by the city and .state to. run certain 
educational functions for the noif;hborlu:»od , which could 
include the schools, day care centers, adult: and elderly 
trainiuf, pro j;,ranir> , and even recreational and parl;s 
ac tivi tics . ^ - . 

5. Responsibility .for meeting such ler,al cons^traints and 
conditions and cJ.ties and states nay require of such 
public nonprofit cor p o r a t ions. 
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TOPIC: ALTl'UNATXVK M01)1.:LS TO Ll.:;i: r.DUCATIONAL 
SKRVICKS TO tlKTROPOLITAI^ ARKAS 



In i:ic t ropo 1 i tan aroas it is the linknf.c function v;hich is 
p r o b a I) .1 y t h c o s t r. r 1 1 i c n 1 a n d c o. )■ I a i n 1 y :i no n t h o ni o s t 
ncjlcictud. l\ir;ido>:i cal.l y , the resources and the nroblens of 
the inctropol iLau area arc boti; unmatched by any otIicM- local 
units," Within a mc t r o]> o I i t an area one can find scores of 
f;cholV<rs, ar tints, actoi's and other personal resources alonr. 
with nuseunis, zoos, art fial'leries, sports arenas, diverse 
conmuuicat ion resources, etc, and, yet, v;j th all that, city 
dwellers have the highest degree of anonne and alienation and 
the lov/est perceptions of control over one's destiny and sense 
of self-fulfillment. There is every indication, tliat riany 
urban schools tiirour;hout the United States, will soon collapse. 
The f.1i'^',ht ot the suburbs is takinr, the urban core's brightest, 
most hif;hly motivated youth av/ay from what is the most available 
source of valuable r e s o u r c e s • It j. s our ho p e t Ii a t i :!i p roved 
linkaf;a systems like the uodels described below can ster.i the 
tide of desertion and improve education for entire metropolitan 
areas. 

Public Fouiidatnon Mode l 

!♦ A corporate board of popularly elected r.-'.enbers would -neet 
periodically to inakc: grants for educational activities on 
the basis of staff reconnnenda tions , 

2, A fixed percentage of the funds would be allocated to' neigh- 
borhood corporations, for st cited terns. Noiglibor hood 
boundaries V70uld bo adjudicated by a s ub coinini t tee of the 
board. 

3. A fixed percentage vrould be reserved for applications 
from groups t ran.s cend ing neigliborhood boundaries (e.g., 
science enthusiasts r'bquiring a specia li;ie-d facility, 

a -Hon t e ss o r i school v/i th met r opol i t an en r o llrn e:n'c , 

consumers desiring a metropolitan approach to env ir onn: en t a 1 

hazard education) 

A. A fixed percentage v;ould be reserved for development of 
foundation staff to carry out policy analysis, researcVi, 
development, evaluation and technical assistance activities 
in support of grant programs. 
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Ren V P son tiitlvo Tovni Moct.iiu^ >toch ;^J. 



1. An cducn t i onal finance? c. oiar.n t: t: o c w ou 1 d be appointed froh 
amon[\ the citizenry by a coi;»!:ii t tee con^? i s t inr; of the 
senior menber of the judiciary, the navors of the 
component vui n i c i pa ]. i t i e s and tlie clia:irr;ien of the 
legislative units in the component municipalities, 

2. Tlie citizenry. v;ou.ld elect a board of selecumen to 
administer tlic expenditure of educational fund,s and 
prepare an annual ine tropoli tan w^irrant con tai. n in articles 
a u t h o r i. z i n g expenditures for p a. r t i c u ] a r • e d u c a t i o n a 1 
purposes. 

3. The board of selectmen v/oiild appoint citizens to serve 
vrithout nay on various coivinittees dealing V7itli particular 
educational, matters. Citizens could petition for the.- 
formation of standing or _ad^ h o c committees on particular 

s u b e c 1 5 . 

A, Citizens from, each neighborliood vould elect representatives 
to attend the annual netro meeting to vote on tlie articl-^s 
in the v/arrant, Tne f in a n ce c or.nai 1 1 e e V7ould present 'an 
analysis and recommendation on each article i.n v;ritin.!; 
and orally to the metro meeting members. Arguments for 
and against each article could be made on the f].oor of 
the meeting by anyona present. The moderator v;ould be 
e 1 e c t e d by p 0 p u 1 a r vote o f . t h c metro c i. t i z e n r y , 

Mult i \ tjj.]^ _n a ]. C c> r n o r a ( : ion Mod i \ 1 

1. . Vouchers v:ould be issued to individuals annually for li^e 
by the state, to be exchanged for education provided by 
commercial concerns. 

■2, Pro f i t- or i en t ed corpo-r a t ions V70uld organize subsidiaries 

to me e t ■ t h e needs of specific populations, each s u b s i d i r y. 
■to be semi-au tonomous with respect, to its ov;n modus operandi, 
subject to annual r. e v i e v: by t li e corporate he a d q u a r t e r s c f 
profitability and certain key ''production" measures. Each 
subsi.diary would be managed as much as possible by "nationals 
of the hos t country . " . . 

3. Corporate headquarters \;ould retain control over inves t::-.en t , 
management recruiting and development, and research and 
development. It v;ould merchandize to its subsidiaries 
certain services, like cable communications, that they could 
use in common . ' 

4, The state would establish a division of its consumer 
protection agency to protect its crti. zens against shady 
CO r*por a to practices.* . 
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TOPIC: LONCITUniNAT. STUDU'S OF C0^5^^UNITI^:S IN THEIR 
"NATIJUA3/' STATE 

Hyp of h o f? is 

If cor.imuniliy polir.y makovs ;i U al*J. lo.vcls liad better infornation 
concerning difCorcnLial 3inpact« of n broad scL of variables on 
the full ran^c of dcsirod education;!"! outcor.ics for coiuiViun 1 ty 
iiiomb'c r s ,r» i{;n i f i can t imp ro v ai;ien t cou3.d be made j.n the desi[;n 
of community cd\u:a t ion proj;vamB. 

Back r o u n d 

1. TlU)U<-;h the Colonan rcjiort cast into donb.t much that v/as 
tl-ougnt to be known about causes of variance in outcor.;cs 
of schooling, it contributed nothing definitive to nev; 
knov;]cdge .on tlic subject. C<^-.C-> ^^'hat are the specific 
educational influences of television on vhich population 
groups, in v;h:Lch settinr;s?) 

2« OiitcovAes of schooliu£; are frequently cor^fused vith 
outcomes of education. Little is knovrn about the 
dep,ree of positive correlation between attainment o£ 
schooling objectives and the ability to lead a satisfactory 
life in all the dimensions coiVsidered important. 

3* 'Mclativoly little cons i. dera t d on has. been (;iven to the 
interaction betv;een variables causing differincr. 
educiitional outcomes for Individuals and variables 
causi.ng differing educational outcomes for groups, 
institutions and communities. (o*g., healthy schools, 
healthy churches, healthy political institutions, etc.) 

4. Little if any V7ork has been done to develop conceptual 
niodels describing f abators causing variance in/ the 
educational health of entire coirnnuni t ies or other social 
units. One par ticu.l ai'ly important set of variables about 

■ V7hich we knov; little, for exaiiiple, is the set associated 
with a sense of belonging to, or m.embersliip in, a community. 
Anol.lier is the set tliat contriinites to individual and group 
sense of purpose and influence over others. (e.g., ho\-: 
does the for^.al and in forma J pattern of governance of 
a community and othcn: aspects of its ''hidden curriculum" 
affect the individual's ?;cnsc of membership in the 
community and his sen re of s e 1 f -v.'o r t h ? ) 

5. Significant work has licen done in t h e * de line a t ion of 
stages of i. n d i V i d u a 1 growth a n d d e v Ci 1 o p m e n t i t h respect 
to moral, cognitive and social areas. lUit almost nothing 
-Is known about the influence of particular community 
settings on indi visual grov/th and developm. en t . 

6. In general, communities liave not been perceived or studied- 
as complCA educating jnccrtanisms having educational 
Influence over all the members and institutions within 
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their sphere. Curiously, c omniun i t: i. o have been studied 
as delivery sy.sLonf; for l:he provision of nhyr, ical and 
TOontnl lioalth r>c?rvices, ar. economic. systCM5t, etc. Until 
such 15 1 II (1 i e s a r o p e r f o r in o cl from t. h e n e r i> p c c i i v o. o f 
education, e d u c a I ionn 1 ]> o 1 1 c y will be made on the l>asi5; 
of vholly inadequate a sr.ur.ipt io n f> 'about what docs and 
what does not affect educational outconos under particular 
circuiay lances , and why. 

s i b 1 e R e r. e a r ch Ac ti vities 

Searclt the literature on huinan d e v e 1 opraen t , v/ith 
particular attention to assertions about Piecl\anisns 
contributing to max ir.ii :cn t J on of d ov c loprnen t , to generate 
hy po th c s Gs con c e r n i n hmna a develop i:\cn t in p a r t i c u 1 a r 
community settings tliat ni^;ht be tested in descriptive stu 

S e a r c li t h e ' g e n e r a 1 sociological literature and the li t e r a t 
on mental health and organisational de velopv.ien t. to f^onerat 
hy p o t h e s o s c o n c e r n i n [; t h e t h e r a p e u t: i c e d u c a t i o n a 1 e f f e c t s 
of d i f f C! r e n t i n s t i t u t i t o n a 1 sett i n n s that n i [; h t be t e s t e d 
i n d e s c. r i p t i V o s t u d i e s . ■ 

Conduct long-tevTi) (15 to 20 year) Ion i tu d i n a 1 studies 
in 10 t-o 15 coiununi ties to determine the factors conr.ribut 
to variance an the attainment of a broad range of educaciw'> 
variables for all sec^ments of the connunity population, 

a . Co nnn vi n i ties should b e 5> e. ]. e c t e d so as tore p r e s e n t 

d i f f p. rent g c! o r a p hie 1 o c a 1 i t i c: s , p c p u 1. :i t i o n den s i ties 
economic cha r p. r: t e r i s.t i c s , etc, Comuiu n i t i es , sub c ozriu:: i 
population groups and institutions should be selected 
for inf.ensi.ve study tliat should vary vridely with respeiC 
to their success as educating entitle s i n order to 
isolate factors which account for variance?, (VMiat riake 
one ethnic ^voup, ch\irchj school, family or social clas 
more successful as *'cducatior" than another in a partic 
lar community setting or in general?) 

b. Studies should be conducted in two stages. In the 
first stage, perhaps c\:o year.s, conduct retrospective 
case studies of individuals particularly successful 
in identified .goal dir.iensions and trace through depth 
i 11 1 e r V i e w s the forces that appear to have contributed 
the most to the specified o u t c o ;:i e s , Using first stage 
s t u d i e s t o provide clues as to sources of variance, 
the second stage studies w^ould consist of the large- 
scale studieri outlined above, in v;hich different cohort 
of. different ages v/ on Id be tracked througli a 15 to 
20-year period to determine sources of educational 
variance. Outcomes to he studied might include such 
diinensions as sense of self-v;orth, sense of accomplish- 
ment, sense of pcrssonnl efficacy, sense of menhernhip 
In a human community, economic achievement, sense of 
purpose, etc. 
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I* C) r. r. i 1) ] 0 D p '^^^LL?-'^^•^ ALIl!- ^^IT t .1. V i t: j o 

1. As n pari; of rcsciirch .sliudxos outlined above, devcjop 
ins trumen 1 and c I: lio do 1 o f; i c s that: v;ould permit auv 
coi;u:uniilY to study i tr. ovrn educational processes and to 
make decisions based on such studies. 
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IV. SUMMARY OF BUDGET AND MAKACI'Ml-NT SUGGK STTOl^S VY 1973 



The NIK interim structure dcscvibod in a supplementary docunieut proposes 
three main substantive operating units: a Durcau of R(5J^ Resources, a 
Bureau of Educational Systems , and a Bureau of Directed Programs, For each 
Bureau the placement of programs, budget allocation, management style and 
personnel requirement wS sliould reflect program purposes and characteristics. 
Therefore, this section of the report prov.-i dcs suggestions concerning the 
V7ay program characteristics should be reflected in organizational planniiig. 
^ ' Burea u of R^J) Resourc £s 

Progrcnj\s^ suggested for this office arc unsolicited basic and applied 
research^ directed intramural research, resV^archer training, and v.ianagenient 
of developrng institutions. 

2. The budj;et: sur',;';ested for this Bureau in FY 197.'^ is appro:-:im.^.tely 
$20.5 million. This- figure which iiicludes personnel costs, is about 177s 
of the total NIK budget. The budgets suggested for the Bureau's component 
programs are $12,000,000 for basic and applied research, $5,000,000 for 
researcher trainrng (including a small grants program) and $2,000,000 for 
d e V e 1 op i vi in s t i t u t i on s . 

Allowable support for intrmmiral research is $3,000,000, with $2,000,000 
of that dravm from the basic and applied research area for internall}' directed 
^research programs, and $1,000,000 from Researcher Train j.ng for an internal 
apprenticeship program. Because the Institute is in its first year, tlie 
availability of people for intramural programs and the speed v;ith vzhich the 
programs can be initialed is unknov;n. Therefore, the $3 million allocation 
for this function is suggested as an upper limit only, allov/ing funds to be 




ather intramural ly or extramurally . 
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Duriuf, FY 1972, about: 657^ of all i'undp for basic and applied research 
were spent: in the learner goal area, vi.Lh'*about 50/o going to the cognitive 
development goal. About 5% v/ent to research in the enabling goals, and 
about 307o to research in system goals. A change in balance is recoinmended 
for 1973, v/ith 55Z. going to learner goals, 15?/^ to enabling goals, and 30% 
to system goals. Within learner goals, the allocation of research on 
cognitive developr.ient should be reduced to 357- in favor of a higher budget 
(15%) in the social-emotional goal area, 

3* t-ia nao omen L S L' y 1 e , The Office of R6-.D resources generally vjill call 
for a supportive mode of program management. This requires that adequate 
publicity be given to the areas in V7hic.h the agency plans to support research 
or researcher training. The primary emphasis will he in enticing first rate 
scjentir.tr. and l>3'ight young scholars from a wide range of disciplines to get 
involved in research on educaf:ion-related topics. The participants and clienJI:.s 
of this office include university' researchers from a V7ide range of academic 
disciplines, e , g , , anthropologists , sociologists , psychologists , historians , 
etc. The primair^* program management . activities generally center around the 
decisions of v^hich applicants to support, V7hether the grantee has fulfilled 
his agreement, and hov7 the project results should be disseminated « The 
contractor, because he is the expert in this area, needs little monitoring. 

y ^ ^-^ ^'^"^ '"^^^'.L ^-.^l ^ ^-^ ^X .^ • '^^^^ number of people that manage contracts 
should bxiild up gradually, beginning with people for the ongoing projects, 
and adding staff as new projects are undertaken. One scheme for estimnting 
needed management staff by salary levels is found in figure 9 . This 
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FIGURE 9 

Unsolicited Research Contract Management 



Staff Required by Level'- 



Per s onne 1 Costs 
of Management 



Confrnct: Size 


and 


Number 


of 


Months 


(including overhead) 




I 


II 


III 


IV 




Below $100,000 


0 ■ 


1 


2 


1 


$ 6,000 


$100,000-300,000 




2 


2 


1 


8,500 


$301,000-650,000 


2 


2 


4 


3 


20,500 


$650,000-1,000,000 


A 


4 


6 


• 6 


38,500 


over $1,000,000 


8 


8 


12 


12 


77,000 



Examples of percent iiianagemen t costs by sample contract sizes are as follo'.vs; 

$ 50 , 0 00 - 127, . 
200 , 000 - 47o 
• 475,000 - 4% 
775,000 - 4?o 
2,000,000 - 37o 



•'<Mean salaries suggested for staff levels are; 

I - $30,000 
II - 20,000 
III - 10,000 
IV - 8,000 (includes secretaries) 
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suf.gestioa provides for clipjiuly hi^'^hcr sCafC levels than has in its 

R&D program, and accounts for difforcncos in staffing due to siiie of contract • 
That is, the larger the contract, the smaller the proportion of program funds 
needed for management. Obviously > such a scheme must be experimental, but 
would provide a more rational basis for allocating personnel than is currently 
used. 

Staff for the unsolicited basic research program should not only have 
management skills, but substantive experience ixi the mix of disciplines 
represented by each of the goal areas. These people will be able to maintain 
professional contacts with researchers in the field, to judge quality of Vvork, 
and, V7hen called upon, to serve as temporary staff in the problem-solvli'ig areas. 

The intramural research should be carried out by small teams of people 
a?si<-ried to specific projects. The size of the internal resea:;ch group ::.ihould 
be flexible, but a reasonable 3verage for 1973 vaight be fovir. senior researchers, 
four associates (about a new Ph.D. level), six assistants, and three secretaries 
VMth throe such internal research groups, NIE V70uld need 51 iiitramural 
researchers in tho Bureau of Rcf^D Resources, 
^ • i^>nvo-^ 'U of rducational S >'_stems 

Prog ram s suggested for this Bureau are Experimental Schools and the 
four speciality areas of Instructional Personnel, Curricular Programs, 
Organizational Ciiange, and Planning, Management and Evaluati.on. Thou^^h most 
work in Lhe Speciality Areas is done by Regional Laboratories and Centers, 
this is not the only source of support for those organi^:ations within the 
1973 Rc.D agenda. 
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2. The suGf.osted FY 1973 bud^i et: Is $54 million or about: A5% of the 
tolral Nils pi:ot;rain budget:. $30 million of^tbis amount:, double t:bat of 
FY 1972, is px*ovided for r:;>:pcriment:al Schools, V7ith $21 million for tVie 
four specialty areas of Inst:ructional Personnel Curricular Programs, 
Orgaui:':ational Cliangc, and Planning, Management: and Evaluat:ion, The 
remainder of the $54 million goes to personnel costs, and the allov;able 
intramural research fundy to be taken from programs funds is $1,000,000. 

The major budget cliangc since FY 1972 was a doubling of the Experimental 
Schools budget. Level funding or small decreases are proposed for the 
specialty areas. 

Hana T L-:: nan t: S L'v 1 e . , Programs in this Bureau will be characterized 
by procedure^^ Lh.at encovnrage planning and .implem.entation of improvements by 
sch.ool systcinr:, St:ate dL-j)artments , awd other education agencies; The 
activities V7ill often result from the initiative of the client, but V7ill 
occasionally be a result of NIE initiative. Clients will include developers 
and school •^.gcuicios that adopt results. Relationships with school 
syi^terri5:* will normally be through a non-demanding contract, and be of a 
supportive nature. Use of other organizations, such as evaluation contrac- 
tors in the e::perimcntal schools program, may be through more demanding 
cont rac tual in r. tr umont s , 

Proposali^ for developing improved practice's that schools might later 
adopt v;ould come from t:ho R^-cD coinnunity: Regional Laboratories, RfJJ Centers, 
School SysLem Researchers, Universities, etc. Their prominent activity v;ould 
be development, evaluation, and demonstration supported by contracts av;arded 
for unsolicited proposals. Evaluation of proposals would be accomplished by 
reviev/ panels of consultants. 
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A. Pcrf^onnel ReaiiirGinen L s * The requirement's for personnel in propor- 
tion to program funds in the Bureau of Kducational Systems is ^dightly higher 
than that of the Bureau of R6D Resources, This is primarily because contracts 
issued from this office involve development, which requires closer monitoring 
and more emphasis on implementation or dissemination than the research 
contracts located in the Bureau of R&D Resources. Figure 10 provides a 
scheme for estimating the number of people needed for program management 
that is similar to the one presented earlier j but reflects the higher costs 
associated with management of development. 

For the specialty area programs personnel should have both management 
skills and substantive expertise in the areas of contracting. That is, 
instructional product developers ^7111 be needed in the curricuXar program 
area, computer systems specialists iihould he available in the management area, 
etc. For many programs of this Bureau staff should be prof essioixals drav.-nri 
from operating school agencies. Some of these staff members may be temporary 
people v/ho come into NIE from the field for a year or so to manage specific 
projects and help keep, the continuing staff current and the R6>iD projects 
relevant. 

C. Bureau of Directed Programs . 

l^rograms > All of the suggested activities v/ithin the Bureau of 
Directed Programs are comprehensive problem solving efforts. The current 
Career Education Program and the four suggested nev; programs, liome-Bascd 
Early Education, Learner-Controlled Education, Unbundling Higher Education, 
and Community Education Agencies, are included in the office. It is also 
recommended that some of the early childhood efforts from the National Program 
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FIGURE 10 

Unsolicited Dcvelopiaent Contract Manngement 



Pcrsoniiel Costs 



Contract Size 


Staff Required by Level 
and Number of Months 


of Management 
(includiiig overl:c-ad) 




I II III 


IV 




Below $100,000 


0 12 


i 


$ 6,000 


$101,000-300,000 


12 2 


1 


12,250 


$301,000-650,000 


3 5 5 


6 


36,000 


$651,000-1,000,000 


6 9 9 


9 


62,250 


Ovor-1,000,000 


9 9 12 


12 

• 


83,250 


Examples of pcrccint maiiagemeiit costs by 
follo".>'s: 


sample 


contracts sizes are as 




$ 50,000 . 


■ 12% 






150,000 - 


■ 8% 






475,000 - 


■ 7% 






800,000 . 


■ 1% 






2,000,000 - 


■ hi. 
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for Early ChllcUiood l^ducnlilon and from five of the Region:^. Laboratories be 
considered for placement in the llome-Bascd Karly Education Program and some 
activities from the Wisconsin axid Pittsburgh R6cl) Centers and the Research 
for Better Schools Laboratory be placed v;ithin the Learner-Controlled 
Education Program. These efforts might provide, someibasc for the nev; prograt?.s, 
be shaped to fit the program area, or, as they are completed , provide resources 
to do work of the new program area. 

2. This office has a total proposed budget of $45.5 million or about 3S% 
of the 1973 program budget. A breakdovm of that figure includes: 

a. Career Education $25,000,000 

b. Home-Based Early Education 

Contiiming Activities 4,000,000 
New Desi^gn and Deviilopment 1,500,000 

c. Lear>*>cr Coxt trolled Education 

Continuing Activities 5,000,000 
New Design and Development 2,000,000 

• d, Unbuiidling higher Education 

New Activities 2,500,000 

e. Community Education Agencies 

New Activities 2,500,000 

The allowable intramural budget in this area is $3.5 million. That 
figure is high, to provide for nev; program design and initiation • of 
development within the Institute. Again, this figure is a top limit, 
rather than a specific allocation, and, depending on the Bureau's needs, 
the money can be spent intramurally or extramurally . 

^* Manac^ ement Style . • Programs in this Bureau are generally character- 
ized by NIK initiative, plannii'^g, and direction. The Bureau will, for 
example, be responsible for the implementation of the research, development, 
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and disscuiri.uation activities started by the Planning Unit, The general mode 
of program management v/ithin Lhi.s division may be characterized by such words 
as: positive, directed, and intrusive. Close -monitoring, thorough management 
review, and familiarity with the contractor operation, management, and person- 
nel will be more coiirnon than not. Program monitors v/ill make frequent trips 
to contractor faculties. Specific perionnance criteria, definitive schedules, 
management plans, and the like v/ill normally be expected of performing 
organizations. 

^* Personnel Ref. n r.i.rcments . The requirements for personnel in proportion 
to program funds are higher for the Bureau of Directed Programs than for the 
other tv7o Bureaus. This is because the wor]; is either initiated internally, 
or is performed throu:;^h solicited res^earch and development contracts v^hich 
require heavier moi. :ori.ng than unsolicited efforts. A scheme for estimating 
management por^^onnel needs similar to those presented for the otho:c J3ureaus, 
is shovTn in figures 11 and 12 

The participants and clientele served by this Office (lav/j'ers, economists, 
management scientists, large agencies, government planners, etc.) are 
likely to have a strong analytic and action orientation. The internal staff 
will serve on problem-oriented task forces that have the capability to carr^y 
out the research, development, and dissemination that is needed. The task 
force will consist of a temw of senior and junior professionals V7ho have been 
transferred from the Office of Problem Analysis and Program Planning, augmented 
by additional personnel. • 
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The most: effective s:ize of task forces is unknown, and probably should 
be subject to NIE experimentation during**1973 . Initial experience in the 
Planning Unit has shov/n that effective si^e varies from task to f:ask, and 
somewhat v;ith the personalities involved in the task forces. For 973 
estimates, a reasonable average si^^e to initiatie programs might be two 
senior researchers, tv^o associates (about a no.w Ph.D. level), two or three 
research assistants, three secretaries, and the equivalent of one year of 
senior researclier consultant time. To have a task force of this size for each 
of the four new progr^ans would require forty-four staff members. In addition, 
the on-going Career Education Task Force could profit from having a staff of 
twenty-five nov7, and staff needs in other efforts will also grow as design 
and . developiucnt progresses. 
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• FIGURE 11 
Solicited Research Contract . Management 



Contract Size 



Staff Required by Level 
and Number of Months 



Personnel Costs 
of Management 
(including overhead) 





I 


II 


III 






Bclov; $100,000 




2 


2 


2 


$ 9,500 


$101,000-300,000 


1 


3 


3 


3 ' 


18,000 


$301,000-650,000 


3 


5 


5 


6 


36,000 


$651,000-- 1, 000, 000 


5 


8 


8 


12 


60,750 


Over- 1,000,000 


12 . 


12 


Ik 


Ik 


129,000 



Exaroples of percent mtmasemenu cost: by sample contract sijtes are as 
follo\7s: 

$ 50,000 - 19% 

150,000 - 8% 

/i75,000 - TL 

775,000 - 7% 

2,000,000 - 6% 
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FIGURE 12 . 
Solicitod Dovclopment ConUract Manngenient 

Personnel Cost 
Staff Roquirccl by Level of Hanagenont 

Contract Size and Isumber of Months (including overhead) 





I 


II 


III ■ 


IV ■ 




Below $100,000 


i 


4 


/i 


3 


$ 21,750 


$101,000-300,000 


3 


5 


5 


5 


35,000 


$301,000-650,000 


5 


8 


10 


"7 


62,000 


$651,000-1,000,000 


12 


12 


12 


12 


102,000 


Over 1,000,000 


18 


12 


18 . 


18 


138,000 



Kxaaiples of percent r.ianagcment cost by sample contract si2ef> are as follows: 

$ 50,000 - A37„ 

150,000 - 17% 

475,000 - 13% 

775,000 - 13% 

2,000,000 - 67= 
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